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OLD ST. LOUIS CEMETERY, NEW ORLEANS. 


IMPRESSIONS--PHOTOGRAPHIC AND OTHERWISE. 


I, NEW ORLEANS. 


By E. 8S. GARDNER. 


N THE quaint old city of New Orleans 
there is an endless variety of pic- 
turesque subjects at which to point a 
camera. The older section north of 
Canal street is inhabited by the French 
and Creoles, and near the northern lim- 
its are the poorer classes of negroes. 
South of Canal street is the new city— 
the American section—and the abode 
of the wealthy and aristocratic. 

St. Charles avenue is notably the 
best residence thoroughfare of the city, 
and extends from ‘ Lee Circle” to Car- 
rollton, a distance of about five miles. 
Jackson avenue also has many costly 
residences. Magazine, Coliseum, Camp 
and Prytania streets are occupied more 
generally by the ‘‘middle’’ class. Much 
that is neat and in good taste is mani- 
fest in the flowers, shrubs and trees 


decorating the lawns and dwellings. 
Climbing roses, balms and magnolias 
are everywhere. The Chinese umbrella 
tree also makes a useful and ornamental 
shade. So dense is the foliage of this 
tree that no ray of sunlight can pene- 
trate it. Ivy covered walls are com-, 
mon. The ivy shown on Trinity church : 
is of only five years’ growth. Christ 
Church Cathedral on St. Charles ave- 
nue is anotherexample. As we pass on 
toward Carrollton, we find the finest 
mansions of the city. F 

One thing mars their beauty in the, 
eye of a northern resident; the forbid- 
ding wall or a high, sharp-pointed iron 
paling with locked gates. The ‘‘door- 
bell” is at the gate and is usually a 
large gong about like that used on our 
fire wagons. When you ring it, the 


[The entire contents of this number copyrighted by Johnson Brigham, 1898, 
All rights reserved.] 
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sound penetrates not only to the inside 
of the house to which you wish to gain 
entrance, but for a block or two in all 
directions. Occasionally the modern 
electric button has been substituted. 
In answer to your ring a servant comes 
to the gate and takes your card and al- 
lows you to enter as far as the door, 
where you wait the pleasure of the 
‘*madame.’? When once inside one of 
these barricaded dwellings, and your 
respectability is recognized, you are 
usually received with a generous hospi- 
tality that does much to soothe the hu- 
miliation experienced in being forced 


These wealthy residents of ‘‘The 
Avenue ”’ take great pride in their prop- 
erty and spare neither pains nor ex- 
pense to make both house and grounds 
as imposing and attractive as possible. 

It was my privilege to enter some of 
these elegant dwellings. The interi- 
ors show even more lavish display of 
wealth than the exteriors. Rich and 
elegant rugs, carpets, and draperies, 
costly mirrors, statuary, paintings, and 
bric-a-brac — all are blended in harmony 
until it would seem that nothing could 
be added to render the effect more 
pleasing. 











ST. ROCH’S CEMETERY AND CHAPEL. 


to wait at the outer gate. These walls 
and palings are said to be necessary to 
protect the flower beds and lawn deco- 
rations from pillage. 

I remember seeing in the French 
quarter on Esplanade avenue, a vine- 
covered wall next to the sidewalk, so 
high that only the roof and chimneys 
of the house could be seen from the 
street. Yet a look through the key- 
hole of the gate revealed a fine flower 
garden and residence beyond. It looks 
as though there might be a trace of so- 
cial exclusiveness associated with the 
necessity of keeping out pillagers. 


I recall one parlor in particular. It 
was decorated in white enamel and gold; 
the furniture and draperies all in light 
harmonious tints; beautiful glass chan- 
deliers with prismatic ornaments; in 
the center of the room a four-sided di- 
van. Look where you would, a variety 
of rare and costly pieces of art and 
bric-a-brac met the eye—yet not so much 
as to offend good taste. 

The grounds of this mansion are 
capacious, in which are two large con- 
servatories containing rare and choice 
plants of the tropical world. In hot- 
beds at the rear of the house were 
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strawberries and vegetables matured 
and ready for use. This was in March. 
The head gardener seemed to take 
great pleasure in showing these results 
of his handiwork. Here and there a 
noble palm arose from the lawn, 
lending beauty and dignity to the scene. 
Beds of pansies, foliage plants, flower- 
ing vines and shrubs completed the pic- 
ture. 

A feature which contributes much to 
adorn St. Charles avenue is the park- 


level ground making it possible to run 
regularly and at high speed. If there 
is any fault to be found with the man- 
agement it is that too high a rate of 
speed is allowed. 

One of the beautiful spots of the old 
city is Audubon Park, with its groves 
of live oaks and its large conservatory. 
The conservatory building is a remnant 
of the International Cotton Exposition, 
held there years ago. It is said to 
be one of the largest conservatories 





AVENUE OF LIVE OAKS, AUDUBON PARK. 


ing between and either side of the 
double track of the electric street rail- 
way. Trees are set near the tracks on 
either side and in many places they are 
large enough to form an arch of shade 
under which the cars pass. The grass 
saves both the passengers and residents 
much annoyance from dust, which would 
otherwise be raised in clouds, as the 
cars run very rapidly on these double 
tracks. It is a noticeable fact that the 
street railway system of New Orleans 
is one of the best in this country— the 


in the world. On either side of the 
gracefully curving walks are rare palms 
and tropical plants. Under the central 
dome of the building is a large pool of 
water, surrounded with curious speci- 
mens of rock. . 

The grounds adjacent to the conser- 
vatory are ornamented with a variety 
of flowering shrubs and trees and the 
low, spreading, moss-draped live oaks, 
of which this park has some of the fin- 
est specimens in the South. At the 
southwest corner of the park is an 
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avenue of these oaks, whose intertwin- 
ing leafy tops form almost a complete 
archway of shade for a block or more. 
From their branches hang long festoons 
of the beautiful southern moss, which 
in itself isa curiosity—living entirely 
on the air, it will grow when hung on a 
telegraph wire, as well as on a tree. 
The gnarled roots and large trunks of 
these oaks show them to be very old— 
many a strange tale is told of lovers’ 
vows and duels fought in the earlier 
days beneath their protecting branches. 





has its climbing roses—flowering vines 
and shrubs. 

The whole atmosphere seems perme- 
ated with a delightful fragrance. The 
magnolias contribute much of this per- 
fume. Imagine a tall, straight tree 
with generous top of large, deep green, 
waxy leaves, covered with large white 
blossoms like the water lily, and you 
see a magnolia in bloom. 

Among the interesting features of 
New Orleans are her cemeteries, with 
their tombs and vaults all above ground, 





ONE OF THE GRAND OLD MOSS-DRAPED OAKS, AUDUBON PARK. 


A few blocks east, on the Tchoupitou- 
las street car brings us to one of the 
largest rose gardens in the South. In 
the center of this sea of fragance is the 
home of its owner, Mrs. Louis Schwarz. 
The style of architecture is peculiarly 
Southern, with broad verandas and 
dormer windows. 

Although this garden is the mosi fa- 
mous and extensive—and is almost ex- 
clusively roses—this region of New 
Orleans is noted for its beautiful gar- 
dens. Even the poorest laborer’s cottage 


this being necessary on account of the 
low level on which the city is built. 
Water immediately fills any excavation 


" a foot or more below the surface. 


Metairie cemetery excels all others 
in elaborate and costly tombs. The 
avenues are beautifully laid out, and 
adorned with an abundance of shade 
trees, and well kept lawns. Near the 
entrance is the Moriarty monument, 
costing $75,000, a wealthy Catholic’s 
memorial to his deceased wife. 

The old St. Louis cemetery is unique 
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in some respects. Here the tombs are 
crowded together with no definite plan 
or regularity in the laying out of the 
grounds, and it is difficult to find one’s 
way through the tortuous alleys. In 
our illustration may be seen the vaults 
or ‘ ovens” in the side-wall where the 
poover classes are allowed to deposit 
their dead. 

The sexton is hermetically sealing 
the vault where a Chinaman was laid 
the day before. I learned that the fee 


tomb where priests only are laid to rest. 
Extra care is bestowed on this corner, 
where there is plenty of room, and or- 
namental trees and shrubs adorn the 
the place. Curious memorial offerings 
are hung on many of thetombs. These 
are mostly frames of wire and bead 
work, with a glass cell in the center 
containing a silver crucifix, or bunch of 
wax flowers. Vases with natural flow- 
ers are also used, and not infrequently 
a veiled mourner may be seen renewing 





LOADING A SHIP WITH COTTON. 
A Familiar Scene Along the Levee. 


for burial in one of these cells in the 
side-wall is $5. On the right, in the 
foreground may be seen evidences of a 
recent burial in one of the marble 
tombs, where the floral offerings still 
remain. Most of the tombs in this 
cemetery belong to the old Creole fam- 
ilies and the inscriptions are in French, 
Spanish and Italian. Over in the 
southwest corner is an inclosure —‘‘con- 
secrated yround’’— fenced off from the 
muin field. Here is located the Jesuit 





these floral offerings to the memory of 
her departed dead. 

Another old cemetery, in which per- 
haps there is more interest taken than 
any other is “St. Roch’s”—in the north- 
ern part of the city. At the end of its 
main avenue stands a quaint old vine- 
covered chapel where worshipers may 
be found any hour of the day offering 
prayers before the shrine, at the base 
of which is a life-size image of the cru- 
cified Savior in a reclining position. 
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Candles are kept burning before the 
altar. These are purchased from the 
sexton at the entrance gate, and vary 
in size and price according to the pat- 


So ee 


ron saint to whom they are offered. It 
is claimed that many well authenti- 
cated miracles have occurred here; I 
was informed by the sexton thata small 
wagon load of crutches and canes has 
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been left there by those who have been 
thus healed. And if any visitors are 
skeptical on this point he can produce 
the canes and crutches. 


Beginning at the northeast corner of 
Jackson Square and extending four 
blocks north next to the levee is what 
is known as the ‘‘ French Market.”’ 
The people in charge, as well as their 
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patrons, seem to be gathered from 
all nations, — Americans, Spaniards, 
French, Italians, Greeks, negroes of 
all shades, Indians and Chinamen, all 
mingled in a good-natured rivalry— 





offering their wares at the closest pos- 
sible bargains. Unfortunately, the 
buildings are so low and dark that it is 
impracticable to secure good pictures 
of these interesting scenes. Many of 
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the stalls have to depend on lamp-light 
to see in the daytime, and the unwary 
‘* Knight of the Kodak’’ who attempts 
to make snap shots in these dark places 
will learn to his cost that the effort has 


been fruitless—even though his subject 


may have been a banana stand. The 
crowds that are always present during 
market hours add another difficulty for 
the photographer. 
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Opposite the French market, on the 
river front is the ‘‘ Lugger’”’ Janding, 
where are usually gathered a large 
number of these boats—their huge 
square sails folded and tied down to the 
long boom, or else idly flapping in the 
breeze where they have been raised to 
dry. Their motley crews of Italians, 
Greeks, French, negroes, etc., are un- 
loading cargoes of oysters, vegetables, 
fruit or fish, with a noisy, jostling, yet 
generally good-natured rivalry. At 





the time some of the boats are prepar- 
ing to depart, and are hurriedly taking 
on the last of a miscellaneous cargo. 
The ‘‘roustabouts”’ in single file are 
carrying boxes, packages, furniture, 
etc., across the narrow staging that 
reaches from boat to levee. Above the 
general din of rattling drays and shout- 
ing drivers may be heard the crack of 
the herdsman’s whip as amid a cloud of 
dust a lot of mules come galloping up, 
following a horse ridden by the advance 











LUGGER LANDING. 
A Familiar Scéne Along the Levee. 


other times in the middle of the day or 
at dusk they may-be seen lounging 


about their boats in picturesque groups, 


or cooking their meals over queer little 
furnaces with a charcoal fire. 

The levee affords an endless variety 
of scenes. At the foot of Canal street, 
the main business thoroughfare of the 
city, is the landing place of the large 
river steamers. Every evening, and 
especially Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
about four or five o’ciock, the levee 
here présents a busy scene; for this is 


herdsman. These mules are to take 
passage on the boat for some up-river 
point, and in single file they cautiously 
follow the horse which is led across the 
narrow staging. It is a peculiar fact 
that a mule will follow a horse over this 
narrow bridge over which no amount 
of coaxing or driving could make the 
animal go alone. 

When the freight is nearly loaded, 
the tolling of the bell is thesignal for 
all passengers to get aboard, and all 
others not going, to getoff. The heavy 
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ropes are cast off and with noisy puffing 
the derrick engine hoists the staging 
high in air, and with a long blast of the 
whistle the boat backs rapidly out into 
the stream, where it soon turns and 
starts on its long journey up-river. The 
largest steamer now in theriver servive 
bears the historic name *‘ Natchez,’ the 
original ‘‘ Natchez” having taken part 
years ago in a famous race on the Mis- 
sissippi by moonlight with the ‘‘ Robt. 
E. Lee.’’ 

In the busy season monster freight 
steamers come plowing up the river 
with cargoes from foreign lands. It is 
interesting to watch these large boats 
loading and discharging cargo. This 
is mostly done by steam derricks, which 
lift the heavy bales and boxes as a child 
would a toy. I there saw the largest 
freight steamer that ever entered this 
port, the ‘‘ Milwaukee,’’ of Liverpool, 
England. The dimensions of this boat 
are: length, 483 feet; width, 56 feet; 
depth, 424 feet. She has nine hatches 
and eighteen steam derricks, and stands 
third among the largest freight steam- 
ers of the world. Some of these larger 
boats are suid to carry 20,000 bales of 
cotton. Since the advent of the rail- 
roads the passenger traffic by water at 
New Orleans has not been very heavy. 
The ‘‘Cromwell Line,’’ between New 


York and this port, and the ‘‘ Morgan 
Line” to Tampa, Key West and Ha- 
vana, afford delightful trips, however, 
to. the water loving tourist. 

There are many other points of in- 
terest about New Orleans to which jus- 
tice cannot be done in this article. 
Among the more prominent being 
Jackson Square, with its historic cathe- 
dral and court buildings, and the bronze 
equestrian statue of General Andrew 
Jackson, ‘*The Savior of New Orleans.”’ 
Lafayette Square, in front of the City 
Hall, is also a beautiful breathing spot 
in the heart of the great city. 

The summer resorts, ‘‘ West End,”’ 
‘Spanish Fort,’’ and **Milneberg,”’ are 
all worthy of a visit. 

Port Chalmette, with its great cotton 
shipping interests, and the National 
Cemetery, battle field and monument 
bearing the same name, are all located 
below the city, yet may be conveniently 
reached by steam or electric cars. 
Last but not least [ will mention the U. 
S. Custom house and postoffice building, 
and the U.S. Mint, both of which are 
sure to afford the visitor entertainment 
well worth the effort. 

In all, there is much to see and enjoy 
in the cosmopolitan old city, and Ishall 
not soon forget, nor regret, my sojourn 
there. 





RIVER STEAMERS AT THE FOOT OF CANAL STREET—THE NATCHEZ IN THE CENTER. 











SNOW-SHOE BRIGADE. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SNOW-SHOEING. 


By Z. FULLER. 


i 


T MANY points in the Rocky Moun- 
tains the discovery of gold and 
silver has developed small mining 
towns, or ‘‘camps’’, at high, storm- 
beaten places, many of them at altitudes 
ranging from eight to eleven thousand 
feet, about two miles, above the level of 
thesea. Winter usually comes to these 
communities in October and does not 
leave until June. The snowfall, espe- 
cially on the western slope of the main 
range, is very great, frequently having 
an average depth of eight to ten feet, 
seldom less than four. A record of the 


snowfall one winter at a camp at an alti-. 


tude of about ten thousand feet, gave 
a total of nearly sixty feet. 
The prevailing weather during win- 


ter is stormy, but there are many days , 


of bright, warm sunshine, causing the 
settling of the snow and giving a firm- 
ness which makes snow-shoeing possi- 
ble. There are times when the weather 
is very cold, sometimes forty degrees 
or more below zero; but these occur- 
rences are not often; and the extreme 
cold is not felt as much as a far less de. 
gree of cold at sea-level, because of the 
dryness of the air. The summers are 


very short but very pleasant in their 
freedom from uncomfortable heat. 

During winter the only possible 
means of travel is with snow-shoes. In 
getting about town, in fact whenever 
one has occasion to go out of doors, snow- 
shoes must be used. Women and chil- 
dren, everybody, must use them, and it 
is surprising to see how skillful all be- 
come in the use of what at first seems 
so awkward and unwieldy. 

Norwegian shoes are generally pre- 
ferred, for, while they are more difficult 
to make ascents with, the time gained 
and the ease, not to mention the pleas- 
ure, in making descents, is much greater 
than with any other kind. 

They are made of wood,— preferably 
of ash or hickory but often of pine be- 
cause of its lightness,—eight to ten feet 
long,—three to four inches wide and 
about an inch thick. The front end, 
for twelve to eighteen inches, is made 
thin, and is steamed and then turned 
up like a sled runner. At about the 
center of the shoe on top, a cleat is 
nailed across which fits beneath the 
foot in front of the heel, and a broad 
strap of leather in front of this un- 
der which the toes fit and by which 
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the shoes are moved and guided. The 
bottoms are made very smooth and 
waxed to make them glide easily over 
the snow. A pole seven or eight feet 
long is usually carried for balancing and 
climbing. The motion is a gliding 
walk. The toes under the straps pull 
the shoesforward. The heel, not being 
fastened, rises from the shoe as the step 
is taken. At the end of each step a 
slight forward impulse is given to the 
shoes so that it is estimated the distance 
of about one step is gained in every 
sevenoreight. The weight of the shoes 
is not much felt if the bottoms are 
smooth and waxed and the snow is not 
sticky. 

The speed attained in down-hill travel 
on steep grades is very great, and the 
sensation is very exhilarating and de- 
lightful to one who has sufficient ex- 
perience and skill to give confidence 
and a sense of security. The speed is 
so great at times that the feeling is akin 
to that of dropping through space, the 
perfectly smooth shoes in the yielding 
snow giving no feeling of support be- 
neath. Such speed is not dangerous un- 
less undertaken where there are trees 

“or other obstructions, because the great 
depth of snow everywhere makes a soft 
place on which to fall, and the shoes, 
fastened to the feet only with a loose 
strap loop which the toes easily slip out 
of, are always disengaged in falling. 
Reckless snow-shoeing, in timber espe- 
cially, is very dangerous; the safe way 
in steep timbered places being to sit 
astride the pole, pressing the end into 
the snow and thus controlling the speed; 
or if very steep, to sit on the shoes held 
close together and press the heels into 
the snow. The greatest danger is from 
the breaking or loss of a shoe when alone 
and far from help; a shoe sometimes be- 
coming a runaway by accidently slip- 
ping from the foot when, of course, it 
continues toslide until there is no longer 
any down grade, sometimes miles from 
where it started. Or else itis broken 
by striking an obstruction; the traveler 
is then as helpless as though he were at 


sea in a boat without oars. Such acci- 
dents often become very serious affairs, 
ending in untold suffering and death 
from hunger, exhaustion and cold: 

Supplies for the mines, often located 
still higher than the camps, sometimes 
far above “timber-line’’ and difficult 
to reach, are in summer packed on 
the backs of the hardy little Mexican 
jacks or ‘‘burros”; in winter, on the 
shoulders of no less hardy men with the 
aid of snow-shoes. Seventy-five to a 
hundred pounds’ weight constitutes a 
load for a man. 

Regular daily mail service is kept up 
throughout the winter in most of these 
snow-bound camps, a carrier making 
the round trip of fifteen to twenty miles 
every day, or but rarely failing when 
unusual storms prevail. The faithful- 
ness to duty, the hardihood and dash of 
daring which these men show, when in 
the midst of a terrific mountain storm 
they strap the mail bag on their 
shoulders and start out, vanishing in 
the whirling, blinding snow; or come 
staggering in at night after a day’s 
battle with the storm, beard and hair a 
mass of frozen snow and ice, compels 
admiration, and the mail carrier is 
usually one of the most popular men in 
the camps. 

Snow-shoeing is the principal amuse- 
ment of these mining camps during the 
winter, and the long months of isolation 
and comparative idleness are made 
shorter and more bearable - and some- 
times even enjoyable—when everybody, 
—men, women and children,—on pleas- 
ant days get out on a long ‘‘run”’ or 
series of hills and enjoy the exhilara- 
tion of flying over the snow. At such 
times there are also many laugh-pro- 
voking episodes. 

Contests are sometimes held on spe- 
cially steep, difficult, or long runs, the 
most skillful snow-shoers from several 
neighboring camps coming together to 
contest for the prizes given for speed 
and skill. These are very entertaining 
and even exciting. It is quite wonder- 
ful to see how easily these experts climb 
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ascents which, toa ‘‘ tenderfoot,’’ would 
be impossible. With shoes waxed un- 
til the bottoms are smooth as glass; 
‘*tacking’’ back and forth across the 
face of a mountain side when the way 
is very steep, reaching the top he turns 
and poises himself, holding his pole like 
a rope-walker, every muscle alert to 
maintain his balance, he glides smoothly 
away and soon is flying over the snow 
at .astonishing speed, his balance as 
perfect and secure as that of a bird in 
its flight. Sometimes he flies to the 
bottom without the pole, his arms held 
out with a delicacy of poise which I 
never saw excelled in any other feat. 

Fearful stories are told, of suffering 
resultant from a broken or lost snow- 
shoe. Some of these are told by the 
mute eloquence of bleaching bones 
found months afterward when the snow 
is gone from mountain and gulch. 

A tale of adventure was told one night 
while a company were gathered before 
a roaring fire in a snug cabin, a storm 
raging outside, the snow-laden wind 
howling over the peaks and down the 
gulches and canyons with a dull, heavy 
roar, intensified to a wild fury at times 
when the snow was driven against the 
one little window of our shelter as 
though angered at not being able to get 
at us. 

‘*Hear ’er howl! A bad night for a 
feller to. be out,’’ exclaimed one of the 
men asan unusual blast swept around us. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you, boys, I put ina 
night once that would hold its own 
with this, without any shelter but a 
hole in the snow, no blankets and mighty 
little fire,’’ said an old mountaineer who 
had done duty for twenty years at about 
every kind of mountain work which 
needed hardihood and involved danger. 

‘*Tt was in the winter of 79 and I was 
bringing. the mail up from Gunnison, 
when in making a run over some low 
hills comin’ down into the valley, I 
went over a bank where the snow had 
combed, which I didn’t see till I was 
right onto it and couldn’t stop, and I 
dropped down through space about 


twenty feet, and when I fetched up at 
the bottom one of my shoes broke just 
ahead of the strap. I was ten miles 
from camp; it was late in the afternoon 
and looked like a storm—a pretty bad 
fix to bein. I tried to fix my shoe but 
couldn’t do much with it; took the strap 
off and tried to fasten it on further 
back, but couldn’t get it very solid, and 
when I tried to use it I found the thing 
so short it wouldn’t keep me on top of 
the snow. It was a pretty interestin’ 
question to me then what I was goin’ to 
do; nearly night and there wasn’t even 
a sage-brush or scrub pine for shelter 
nearer than a mile. I was tired and 
hungry, for I had been out all day with 
nothin’ to eat but a little bacon and a 
couple of biscuits. There was no mis- 
take about a storm comin’ on either. 
My only chance was to get tosome scrub 
pines across the valley, about a mile 
away, but that was a big job with four 
foot of soft snow and a busted shoe. 
There was nothing else for it though, 
and I made it at last, but it took me 
nearly three hours; and I tell you, boys, 
it was the biggest mile I ever traveled. 

‘The storm had set in before I got 
there and it was gettin’ worse all the 
time. I hustled all the wood I could, 
which was precious little,—just the dead 
limbs from the few scrub pines; dug a 
hole in the snow down to the ground 
and started a fire. 

‘*Over the top of one side of the hole 
in the snow, I laid pine boughs, which 


-made a little shelter forme. All I had 


to do then was to keep myself from 
freezin’, but that was no soft job. I 
didn’t dare to make more fire than just 
enough to keep my hands and feet from 
freezin’ by holdin’ ’em close, for fear of 
gettin’ short on wood. It was awful 
cold and gettin’ colder all the time; 
snowin’ like blazes and the wind howl- 
in’ down the valley like it had a grudge 
ag’in me; and every little bit it would 
swoop down on me, whirlin’ the snow 
till I’d have to double up in my den to 
get my breath. Sometimes it would 
perty near put out my fire. 
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“Tt soon got awful cold. Keepin’ my 
hands and feet warm wouldn’t do. My 
teeth rattled together and I shook 
like I had an ager fit. I stood up and 
thrashed my arms. around me but I 
couldn’t get warm. I began to get 
kind o’ sleepy too, and I knew that 
wouldn’t do; I must rustle or freeze. I 
was all-fired tired but there was nothin’ 
for it. but to keep on the move. So I 
climbed out of the hole and went to 
wadin’ snow, round and round the fire. 
I might have put in the time goin’ to- 
’ards camp, but it was a good ten miles 


. and I never could make it; then it was 


stormin’ so I wasn’t dead sure which 
way camp was. So I just walked round 
and round the fire. 

‘*T kep’ that business up all night— 
and a mighty long night it was, too. 
And maybe I wasn’t tired! The storm 
howled just like she’s doin’ now, all 
night long. When one of them gusts 
would come I’d just turn tail like a 
steer in a storm and let ’er howl. I 
had an idee it would let up after day- 
light, but it didn’t do it: kep’ right on 
bad as ever, but the cold eased up a 
little. 

‘*T was so tired and used up, I had to 
rest if I froze for it, so I put all the 
wood I had on the fire and got down 
close to it while I gota little rest. It 
was takin’ chances to use up all my 
wood but I knew the boys would be out 
on a hunt for me soon as the storm 
would let up enough, so they dare start, 
so I just took the chances. 

“T soon got awful sleepy by the fire, 
but I done my level best to keep awake; 
cut my initials on my six shooter so 
they’d know whose bones they were if 
Ishould goupthe flume. My fire didn’t 
last long. Then I was so cold I had to 
rustle again. But the rest done me 
good and I went at it in perty gooc 
shape. I had a good trail on the snow 
round the fire, and round and round [ 
tramped, thrashin’ my arms till I’d get 
a little warmed upand awful tired, and 
then I’d get down in the hole and rest 
*till I’d get cold again. I was gettin’ 


perty well used up and it took more 
sand than you might think to keep up 
that lick, but it braces a feller to think 
it’s thatorfreeze. I’m not particularly 
afraid to take my trip over the range* 
*most any time, but I’minno hurry about 
it either. I begun to think that day 
though, when the storm kep’ on, that 
maybe I was done for. 

‘*There’s no tellin’ how long these 
storms will last when they get to goin’, 
and if it lasted long enough it would 
wear me out, sure. So I hung the mail 
bag high up on one of the scrub pines, 
out of reach of hungry coyotes, for you 
know they get hungry enough to eat 
leather sometimes. If I:turned up my 
toes, in their hunt for me, buried 
under the snow, the boys would stand 
a perty good chance to see the bag and 
take it through, for there were some 
money packages in it, the mail bein’ in 
them days the only way of gettin’ the 
like in from the outside. 

‘** All the time I was watchin’ mighty 
anxious for any sign of her lettin’ up; 
but still she howled and most of the 
time I couldn’t see twenty feet away. 

“*Long towards noon, though, I 
thought it lulled a little; I watched 
close, and perty soon, sure ’nough, there 
was quite a change for the better. But 
about the time I got to feelin’ good, 
down she come ag’in, worse than ever 
for the rest. But it didn’t discourage 
me, for I’ve a good many times seen ’em 
let up that way, then commence ag’ in; 
after while let up ag’in, and so on as if 
it didn’t like to quit but finally had to 
because there wasn’t any more left. I 
kep’ a close watch to see if it wasn’t 
goin’ todo that way now, and after a 
while she let up ag’in and then I felt 
perty good. It kep’ on that way, grad- 
ually losin’ its grip, so by about two 
o’clock it wasn’t snowin’ at all and the 
wind had about stopped, and it looked 
like the sun might show up ’fore long. 
I knew I was all right then, for the 
boys would soon be after me. 


*“ Over the range” in this sense is a local 
expression meaning death. 
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‘*T rustled a few more dry twigs so 1 
could make a little fire and a big smoke 
with green pine boughs to help the 
boys to locate me when they’d come 
down the valley. A couple of hours 
more and I heard a shout up the valley, 
and perty soon here they come round 
a hill not more’n a mile away. I ans- 
wered ’em best I could and swung my 
cap and, you bet, they whooped ’er up 
then and come a-flyin’. It didn’t take 
’em long to get to me, and it’s hard to 


tell who felt the best, the boys to find 
me or myself to get ‘out of the scrape. 

‘*They had brought a hand sled and 
plenty of blankets and grub, and a pair 
of extra snowshoes, in case I could use 
’em. They wanted to take me in on the 
sled, but I respectfully declined and 
told ’em to let me have some grub and 
hot coffee and a little while to rest, 
and I could make it all right. But 
goin’ in they would pull me up all the 
hills on the sled.’’ 





CROSSING ALPINE PASS. 


RENUNCIATION. 


ENEATH the shelter I love best 
You wander, waiting for my sake; 
I know the tenderness, the rest, 
Your touch would bring to throb and ache. 


They deem me maddened when I spurn 
The silence for the weary road; 

Ah God! if they knew why I turn 
To bear again the staff and load! 


Selden L. Whitcomb. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE HAWAIIAN REPUBLIC. 


RESIDENT SANFORD B. DOLE, 

of the Hawaiian Republic, has 

come and gone, and has left an excel- 

lent impression on our people. In de- 
meanor he is modest, 
yet sufficiently self 
assertive to leave no 
question as to his 
ability to rule and 
guide. He was born 
in Hawaii about fifty- 
two years ago. His 
parents were Ameri- 


cans. Hisfatherwas | e 


president of Oahu |, 
College. In addition 





to his home training, if 
he spent four years in e 
Williams College §& 
and two years in the Be 
study of law in Bos- [| 4 
ton. His subsequent (4 
career has been 
passed in Hawaii. i : 


He is a man of high 
character, and he 
commands the respect 
of foreigners and na- 
tives alike. The suc- 
cess of the Republic 
during the past five 
years of agitation and 
intrigue ismainly due 
to the level-headed 
business conserva- 
tism of the ‘“‘still 
strong man’’ at the 
head. His command- 
ing presence is hap- 
pily united with a 
gentle, approachable 
manner, and a genuinely democratic 
spirit and habit of life. In all his 
labors and cares he is enthusiastically 
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seconded by his charming and talented 
wife, who accompanied him on his visit 


to this country. 


His social and official 


utterances and acts while in the States 






SANFORD B. DOLE. 


were marked by modesty and good 
breeding. In no one respect did he 
give the opponents of annexation an 
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opportunity to use him against his 
cause. And that cause! The pilgrim- 
age of President Dole is unique in these 
times of self-seeking and fast holding. 
In striking contrast with the all-grasp- 
ing Barrios of Gautemala, who, not 
content with the term of office to which 
he was elected, and with an enormous 
fortune obtained from the sale of 
monopolies, proclaimed himself Dicta- 
tor, and thus invited the assassin’s bul- 


let, the Hawaiian President, in the 
plenitude of his power, with no ques- 
tion as to his ability to succeed him- 
self, came to the United States to 
assure our President in person that the 
interests of his island republic and of 
our greater republic are identical, and 
that he stands ready at any time to 
turn over the government of Hawaii to 
the United States. 





A RELATIVELY GREAT BENEFACTION. 


By R. H. FAIRBAIRN, 


UR attention has been called to the 
donation of five hundred dollars 
made by a gentleman of Hawkeye, Fay- 
ette county, Iowa, to found a free pub- 
lic library in that village. The donor is 
Mr. Charles W. Bopp, President of the 
State Bank of Hawkeye. He was born 
in Iowa less than thirty years ago, and 
has made his own way in the world by 
dint of industry and close application 
to business. He has for nine years been 
connected with the Carey Safe Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The provisions of the statutes of lowa 
relative to the establishment of free 
public libraries is certainly wise when 
considered in view of the great impor- 
tance of such depots of information for 


the people. 
It is trite to speak of the necessity of 


promoting, to the highest degree, the. 


intelligence of the people in order to 
secure the blessings of free government 
in the broadest and best sense of the 


term; but in a government “‘of the peo- | 


ple, by the people, for the people,” the 
intelligence of the masses must be the 
security upon which rests the whole 
system. The importance of this fact, 
if lost sight of, may bring ruin upon the 
country which is now our pride and 
boast. 

Patriotism is not confined to times of 
war and great national peril, as many 
seem to think it is; but ‘‘ piping times 


of peace,”’ no less than when home and 
country are menaced by an armed foe, 
demand the cultivation of this principle 
and its exercise so generally and enthu- 
siastically, so intelligently and care- 
fully, that at all times our borders may 
be invulnerable, and our firesides and 
homes offer a bulwark against foreign 
or domestic foes. 

In order to secure this lofty patriot- 
ism, the lessons of the past, as illus- 
trated in the lives of the men and women 
of history, must be learned in youth in 
the libraries and schools of the present. 

The greatest library of modern times 
is that of the British Museum with one 
million three hundred thousand vol- 
umes accessible on easy terms to every 
student over twenty-one years of age. 
Such a library presents a wonderful 
aggregation, and opens before the 
happy student who can avail himself of 
its privileges such helps as will make 
mind a veritable store-house of facts 
and information. But of what use is 
this great library to the young men and 
women of Yorkshire? We have thirty- 
four great libraries in this country, 
easy of access to the few whom fate or 
fortune has favored with a home or res- 
idence near them. But how can the 
boys and girls of the more remote dis- 
tricts in the states where they are lo- 
cated avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of these sources of information? 
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We seem to have, as yet, but few 
patriots, or philanthropists, who, hav- 
ing acquainted themselves with the real 
wants of the country, are applying their 
surplus revenues and benevolent ener- 
gies to the betterment of the condition 


J 


aid of either one or the other. Itisa 
fact that of the youth of this country 
less than five per cent ever attend any in- 
stitution of learning other than the 
common school, yet we cling to the 
idea that he is a wise philanthropist 





CHARLES W. BOPP, 
Founder of the Hawkeye Library. 


of our growing population in the smaller 
cities, villages, and towns. 

Colleges have been built and endowed 
in many places in this country, great 
libraries have been donated to cities or 
colleges from time to time; for the rich 
seem to have forgotten that a very small 
per cent of the boys and girls, isolated 
as they are, can avail themselves of the 


who devotes millions to the education 
of the hundreds ignoring the needs of 
the millions. 

The present instance is a happy de- 
parture from the old ways, and the fact 
is worthy of attention. But there is a 
group of facts here which not only 
claim attention, but challenge admira- 
tion. The first we have mentioned, the 
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second is the youth of the donor and the 
further fact that this money was not in- 
herited, but earned in the regular busi- 
ness of life. 

If there is not a grave error in the 
statement that ‘‘of the youth of this 
country less than five per cent ever 
attend any institution of learning other 
than the common school,’’ then indeed, 
we may well turn our attention as citi- 
zens, patriots die philanthropists, from 
the great institutions of learning to the 
common schools, the ‘‘work shops” 
where the great mass of the people ob- 
tain the formative principles, a knowl- 
edge of the duties and privileges of 
American citizenship. 

Dull indeed, must be that mind, cold 
the sympathy of that nature, that 
brought face to face with the facts, does 
not feel a throb of interest for the 
young men and women of this country 
thus deprived of the means of obtaining 
a better equipment for the responsibil- 
ities soon to be thrust upon them. 

Here is a field for philanthropic activ- 


ity, for real work with human lives, 
which will yield readily to the efforts 
for its development and give a return 
of more than a hundred fold. 

The library for the village is not only 
a pleasure to the people, but a necessity 
in the proper training of mind. Itisa 
moral lever to raise the thought of the 
young, and we have no right to inveigh 
against the taste of the boys and girls 
for the pestilent yellow-covered trash 
now used, until we have spread before 
them such a mental menu as will be not 
only abundant and interesting, but 
nourishing and delightful. 

The keys to the mysteries of the uni- 
verse hang at the girdle of trained 
mind; he who by his wealth, or by 
speech, or by example, touches a human 
life for good, sets in operation forces 
which stir the sea of thought and action 
and produce waves which will reach 
distant shores of time crested with the 
white crown of purity and bearing ves- 
sels loaded with blessings to the human 
race. 





THE DE 


PRESS dispatch on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary referring to the recent sen- 
sation in diplomatic circles, the publica- 
tion of a private letter reflecting on 
President McKinley, written by Span- 
ish Minister de Lome to Sefior Canale- 


jas, thus refers to the Spanish Minister - 


and his wife: 

‘*Mr. de Lome’s resignation is really 
considered here [in Havana] a severe 
blow to Spain. The Cubans are jubi- 
lant. They say thatSpain has no other 
diplomat with equal brains, industry, 
private fortune and brilliant, diplomatic 
wife. They think there will be fewer 
‘senators from Spain’ now.” 

There is no question in Washington 
but that Madame de Lome is herself an 
able and trained diplomat and a woman 
of great intellectual and social power. 
Senor and Madame Depuy de Lome 


LOMES. 


came to Washington for the second 
time in May, 1895. Madame de Lome 
and the Duchess of Veragua repre- 
sented the Queen Regent of Spain at 
our World’s Fair. 

Married at 17, Madame de Lome’s 
mature life has been passed wholly in 
an atmosphere of diplomacy. She has 
resided in Berlin, Brussels, Paris, Lon- 
don, and Washington. She speaks 


‘French, German, and English almost 


as fluently as Spanish. Her fine taste 
in dress, and her charming and gener- 
ous hospitality are proverbial in Wash- 
ington. Possessed of large wealth, the 
de Lomes have made their beautiful 
home on Connecticut Avenue a center 
of social and political influence. Much 
of the special pleading for cruel, blun- 
dering old Spain which has been voiced 
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MADAME DE LOME. 


in the press and on the floorof theSen- Lomes have two sons who are already 
ate found its inspiration in the man- trained linguists and give promise of 
sion of the Spanish minister. The de careers in diplomacy. 


. 
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TITIAN’S “LA FLORA.” 


Contributors’ Department. 
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MISS FLORA WILSON, 
Daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


SOME LADIES OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION.—II. 


By JULIETTE M. BABBITT. 


OT for many years—if ever—has 
there been a Cabinet circle in 
which were so many charming young la- 
dies as the present one, and Iowa people 
may well be proud of their representa- 
tive, Miss Flora Hazel Wiison, only 
daughter of the Hon. James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Miss Wilson is of 
medium height with slender figure, fair 
complexion, blue-gray eyes and pale 
brown hair forming a well shaped fore- 
head. Her manner is quiet and unaf- 
fected and she is very interesting in 
conversation. She graduated with high 
honors from the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts 
about four years and a half ago, and be- 
came librarian of that institution from 
the time of her graduation until she 
joined her father in Washington to 
take her place as mistress of his home, 


a position which she has ably filled 
ever since her mother’s death some five 
years ago. 

Secretary Wilson and his family—two 
of his sons are with him now—are com- 
fortably settled in a pretty, new house 
on S street, near the head of Connecticut 
avenue. The furniture was brought 
from their lowa home. Among the pic- 
tures on the walls are a number of re- 
markably well executed paintings by 
Miss Wilson, who is, also, a fine musi- 
cian. Her sweet, well trained voice 
has been heard with pleasure several 
times at the White House by the Pres- 
ident and his gentle wife, who are very 
fond of music and of the society of 
young people. 

Of interest to the people of the mid- 
dle-west, and especially of Iowa, is 
the fair young wife of Hon. Hugh R. 
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MIS ALGER, 
Daughter of the Secretary of War. 


Belknap, Representative in Congress 
from Chicago. Mr. Belknap, a son of 
the late Gen. W. W. Belknap, Secretary 


of War during the last Grant adminis- . 


tration, was bornin Iowa. Mrs. Belknap 
was Miss Marietta V. Steele, daughter 
of Representative and Mrs. George W. 
Steele of Marion, Ind., where she was 
united to the brilliant young Congress- 
man September 22,1897. The wedding 
was one of the most beautiful and de- 
lightful affairs of that city. Mrs. Bel- 
knap is tall, well formed and very fair, 
with charming manners and many ac- 


complishments. She has been carefully 
educated, is a fine musician and a very 
clever artistin watercolors Her father 
has been in Congress for many years, 
and even as a school-girl Mrs. Belknap 
was very popular in Washington soci- 
ety and a great favorite of Mrs. Cleve- 
land, who often invited her to the White 
House. Mr. and Mrs. Belknap live in 
a@ pretty apartment at the Portland. 
Miss Frances Alger, youngest and 
only unmarried daughter of the Sec- 
retary of War, is one of the most charm- 
ing young ladies of a very charming 
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MRS. HUGH BELKNAP, 
| Bride of the Chicago Congressman. 
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MRS. JOSEPH H. BRIGHAM, 
Wife of the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


Cabinet circle. She is tall, slender and 
graceful; has black hair and eyes, 
rose-tinted cheeks and a bright and 
pleasing expression which a photograph 
does not catch. She is accomplished; 
has excellent taste in dress; talks well, 
and is an able assistant of her handsome 
and exceedingly popular mother. 

Mrs. Brigham, wife of Hon. Joseph 
H. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, was Miss Edna Allman, a 
native of Ohio, where most of her busy 
and useful life has been spent. She 
met Colonel Brigham during the war 


and, after a brief courtship, became his 
wife in December, 1863. Soon after the 
close of the war Colonel and Mrs. Brig- 
ham went to live on a farm near Delta, 
Ohio, which has been their home ever 
since. Mrs. Brigham is a gentle, fair- 
faced woman, devoted to her family, 
and hardly strong enough, this win- 
ter, to take an active part in social 
gayeties. Of her six children three 
are married and living in Ohio. Of 
the three in Washington, two are at- 
tractive girls who are still pursuing 
their studies. 
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GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 


(A HISTORY.) 


By CoL. JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 
(Begun in the October, 1896, MIDLAND MONTHLY.) 


BOOK III 


CHAPTER XV. 

A®Ew years after the close of the 

f._war, tne writer, having heard the 
same facts,— related by General Thay- 
er,*—(and himself having personal 
knowledge of most of the events at the 
time they transpired in 1861,) desired 
nevertheless to learn what knowledye 
others might possess of the fact that 
Grant had formed his great plans dur- 
ing the first days of his official career 
as General; with this purpose, and 
knowing that Gen. Frank P. Blair had 
a@ most intimate knowledge of all mat- 
ters military then relating to Missouri, 
I inquired of him whether he had ever 
heard his brother Montgomery Blair, 
—Lincoln’s Postmaster-General — or 
Mr. Lincoln himself, speak of Grant’s 
early plans. General Blair replied: 

‘*T do not think I ever had occasion to 
speak with the President about Grant’s 
plans, as to when they were formed; but 
I had occasion to vindicate Grant sev- 
eral times when his enemies were try- 
ing to ruin him after Donelson and 
Shiloh. The d——d whelps would have 
destroyed the fair fame of even their 
Savior! But Mr. Lincoln had too much 
good sense to be influenced by them. 
He believed in Grant, because Grant 
would fight. 

‘*But [heard Montgomery [meaning 
his brother] speak several times about 
Grant’s early plans. After Grant had 
broken through the rebel lines at Fort 
Henry, Fort Donelson, and Shiloh, 


** Grant at Pilot ay General Thay- 
er, in McClures October, 1895, 


Montgomery remarked to me frequent- 
ly, and always with surprise and admira- 
tion, as to how precisely Grant’s opera- 
tions were conforming to the plan he 
had sent to the President through Mr. 
Washburn. Every time Grant would 
fight and gain-a point, Montgomery was 
sure tosay tome: ‘That fellow Grant 
is sticking to his text; that’s exactly 
according to his plan I heard read last 
summer.’ I know the plans were sent 
from Ironton for the campaign. 

‘* No, sir, there is no doubt about the 
plans, and that Grant formed them as 
soon a3 he became Brigadier-General, 
almost precisely as he afterwards exe- 
cuted them. What surprised me when 
I first heard of it was that the fellow 
had the audacity and the foresight to 
conceive such plans at a time when we, 
in Missouri, were hustling to keep the 
rebels from overrunning our state and 
Southern Illinois. But he did, though, 
and carried them out, too.” 

Hon. E. B. Washburn had long been 
an eminent member of congress from 
the Galena district, and had gained 
commanding influence and the sobri- 
quet, ‘‘the Father of the House.’’ He 
had recommended the appointment of 
Grant as Brigadier-General. As Ameri- 
can Minister to France during the Fran- 
co-German war he also added lustre to 
the American name by his wise states- 
manship, and prudent diplomacy. 

He had become possessed of an oil 
painting of the Hon. Edward Hemp- 
stead, the first representative in con- 
gress from the territory of Missouri, 
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and he had signified a desire to present 
the historic painting to the State of 
Missouri. Arrangements were made to 
receive the eminent gentleman at the 
state capitol of Missouri, February 3, 
1881, during the session of the legisla- 
ture, where the presentation was form- 
ally made in the hall of the house of re- 
presentatives. A reception followed at 
the Governor’s mansion. During a con- 
versation with Mr. Washburn on that 
occasion, the writer, desirous of obtain- 
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public function to recall and discuss 
the historical facts, he promised that 
soon after returning home he would 
write me briefly his memory as to what 
occurred. A few days later he wrote 
me as follows: 


GALENA, Ills., February 7, 1881. 

My DEAR JUDGE EMERSON:—Referring to 
our conversation at Jefferson City recently 
on the subject of General Grant’s plan of 
campaign in August, 1861, [ can say that 
within a few days,—not more than a week,— 
after he was ae Brigadier-General, I 
received from him a plan of campaign to be 
submitted to the President. I did so at once, 


GRANT’S HEADQUARTERS IN CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO., IN 1861. 
The court-house on the hill to the right was the Provost-Marshall’s office. 


ing that gentleman’s knowledge touch- 
ing Grant’s plans for future military 
operations when he became Brigadier- 
General, asked Mr. Washburn for his 
recollection of them. He answered 
that he remembered very distinctly 
Grant sending him plans of a campaign 
immediately after he was appointed 
Brigadier-General, to be laid before 
the President; also about intervening, 
soon after, to have Grant given author- 
ity to execute the plans. And, there 
not being favorable opportunity at the 


with words of commendation, for it im- 
pressed me greatly as the conception of a 
daring soldier of comprehensive views. 

Without stating particulars, the plan pro- 
posed breaking the Confederate lines on the 
rivers and advancing through Kentucky and 

ennessee. 

The boldness of the project gave me still 
greater confidence in Grant, and I was indig- 
nant to learn from him two weeks later that 
General Fremont had removed him from 
that district and sent him to Jefferson City. 
1 protested to the President, and urged 
Grant’s restoration, and that he be instruct- 
ed to pursue his previous plan. Mr. Lincoln 
remembered the plan one approved it, re- 
marking that he was glad to find a man who 
was ready to fight. 

That evening the President directed Cam- 
eron, Secretary of War, torequest General 
Fremont, who commanded the Department 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. GRANT, AND THEIR ELDEST SON, FREDERICK D. GRANT. 


of the West, headquarters at St. Louis, to 
restore Grant to the district of southeast 
Missouri, as it was then called. I do not 
think any order was made by Mr. Lincoln. 
He preferred to make the request, and have 
Fremont make the order. Thereupon Gen- 
eral Grant was immediately recalled from 
Jefferson, City and sent south. 
Yours truly, E. B. WASHBURN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GRANT TAKES COMMAND AT JEFFER- 
SON CITY. 


On August 22d General Grant assumed 
command at the state capital; his dis- 


trict embraced a large portion of the 
central and western parts of the State. 
General Price and other confederates 
were threatening the large towns in 
Central Missouri. When General Grant 
reached his new command he found 
conditions immeasurably worse than 
they had been at Mexico and at Iron- 
ton. There were afew thousand troops, 
but in a state of great demoralization. 
They were commanded by volunteer 
officers without military experience, 
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and were scattered in small fragment- 
ary detachments without military dis- 
cipline or coherency. Many were fresh 
volunteers, and without uniforms or 
arms. The country adjacent to Jeffer- 
son City was overrun with rebel ‘‘ bush- 
whackers’’ and guerrillas, who robbed 
and killed Unionists; and the latter were 
fleeing from their homes to the towns 
held by the Union Army, with such 
clothing and household goods as could 
be hastily carried off; with their fami- 
lies in wagons, on horseback, and on 
foot. All were glad to escape toa haven 
of safety; many of them were in want 
and destitution. 

Grant found the city filled with these 
people, who aided to increase the gen- 
eral terror and chaotic condition. 

To reduce all these elements to order, 
provide for the suffering and starving 
Union refugees, and to bring into reg- 
ular and effective organization all the 
mixed and semi-military force (com- 
posed of regular three years’ volunteers, 
six months’ men to serve in Missouri, 
home guards, state militia, and the 
like), to effectively discipline, arm, 
clothe and drill it into a compact mili- 
tary machine, was a task well per- 
formed, if accomplished in months. 
But it did not take Grant months; it 
did not take him weeks. He put men 
and officers actively at work; system- 
atized everything; incited emulation 
amongst the officers as to who could 
produce the best drilled and best dis- 


ciplined force, and dissipated all dis- _ 


content amongst the men, resulting 
from lack of military order. In less 
than a week Jefferson City was trans- 
formed into a model of order. Every 
approach to the city was guarded by 
watchful and well drilled forces, and 
Grant had a disciplined little army 
ready for offensive operations against 
the enemy. Nolonger were the citizens 
and soldiers in terror of an attack by 
Price or the other Confederate forces, 
but all faces were turned with confi- 


dence to this new commander who could 


so soon transform a disorganized semi- 


mob of earnest menjinto a compactarmy, 
and they expected him to lead it out 
and attack the enemies of the State and 
of the Union. 

How this quiet, calm, unassuming 
man could so speedily bring about this 
marvelous transformation was a phe- 
nomenon which the most observant on- 
lookers were never quite able to under- 
stand. They only knew that the feat 
was performed before their eyes, as it 
had been done by him at Mexico and at 
Ironton a few weeks before. 

As soon as this was accomplished he 
was ready to put his force in motion. 
Large sums of money were in the banks 
at Boonville, Lexington and Chillicothe, 
and the transfer of this to St. Louis 
could only be safely entrusted toastrong 
miltitary force. Besides this, there 
were rebel forces,regular and irregular, 
to be attacked and dispersed in that 
direction. 'Toaccomplish both objects, 
Grant, one week after his advent, put 
the force which he had so speedily or- 
ganized in motion westward. 

Frémont had been urgent as to the 
construction of fortifications. Grant’s 
theory was to attack the enemy instead 
of acting on thedefensive. Thesecond 
dispatch which he sent to General Fré- 
mont, on the next day after hisarrival, 
states that ‘Drill and discipline are 
more necessary for the men than fortifi- 
cations. Another difficulty in the way 
of fortifying is that I have no engineer 
officer to direct it; no time to attend to 
it myself, and very little disposition to 
gain a ‘ Pillow notoriety’ for a branch 
of the service that I have forgotten all 
about.’”’* 

It was not his theory of suppressing 


‘the rebellion, to spend millions in forti- 


fying interior points and defending 
them; but to organize an effective army 
and fight the enemy wherever he could 
be found. 

Washburn’s protest had been success- 
ful; Frémont complied with the request 
of the President, and, on August 28th, as 
General Grant was ready tostart on his 

*War Records. 
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campaigns to the west (part of his force 
had already started), Col. Jefferson C. 
Davis appeared with an order from Fré- 
mont directing Grant to report forth- 
with at department headquartersin St. 
Louis for special orders. 

His work of organization at Jefferson 
City, and the movements set in motion 
by him, soon after resulted in the cap- 
ture by the union troops near Lexing- 
ton, of more than two thousand re- 
cruits who were on their way to join 


of Southeast Missouri. At the same 
time, Frémont, in an order issued to 
General Prentiss at Ironton, said: 


“When you were ordered to go to Ironton 
and take the place of General Grant, who was 
transferred to Jefferson City, it was under 
the impression that his appointment was of a 
later date than your own. By the official list 
it appears, however, that he is your senior in 
rank. He will therefore, upon effecti a 
junction with your troops, take command of 
the whole expedition.”* 


Grant hastened to Ironton by rail, ex- 
pedited the movement of troops to- 





From an old drawing. 
GRANT EMBARKING AFTER THE BATTLE OF BELMONT—THE LAST MAN ON BOARD. 


Price in Southern Missouri, and more 
than a thousand horses, several hundred 
wagons, and a large quantity of army 
supplies; and in the general dispersion 
of other bodies of confederates being 
recruited in Northern Missouri. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


GRANT RETURNS TO SOUTHEAST 
MISSOURI. 

The same evening on which he was 
reieved, General Grant reported to Gen- 
eral Frémont in St. Louis, and was re- 
stored to his old command of the district 


ward Jackson and Greenville and Bloom- 
field,returned toSt. Louisthe same night 
and took steamer for Cape Girardeau 
where we find him in command on Au- 
gust 30th, organizing an expedition, the 
several detachments of which were to 
move from Ironton, Jackson; and Cape 
Girardeau, and concentrate in the inte- 
rior and attack Jeff. Thompson’s forces 
reported to be at Bloomfield or Sikeston. 
On Sepemtber Ist, he issued an order 
placing Col. M. L. Smith, Eighth Mis- 
souri volunteers, in command of the post 
*War Records. 
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of Cape Girardeau, inspected the fortifi- 
cations then under construction, and the 
forces there assembled; corrected many 
irregularities; set the troops drilling, 
hurried forward supplies and ammuni- 
tion to Jackson, where the troops from 
Ironton were to assemble under Pren. 
tiss, and sent off a dispatch to Gen- 
eral McClernand at Cairo, informing 
him that he had just learned that 
Hardee was in Arkansas, and that the 
enemy had retreated from Benton and 
Commerce with their artillery; ordering 
Colonel Wallace to push out from Bird’s 
Point to Charleston, Mo., and informing 
him also that he would, as soon as Gen- 
eral Prentiss’ column reached Jackson, 
‘‘assume command of all the troops co- 
operating from this point to Cairo, and ”’ 
would ‘‘ move down the river at once.”’ 
He added that ‘‘ If Colonel Waagner’s 
instructions are not different from mine, 
Belmont should have been taken posses- 
sion of and held.”’ 

On September 2d, General Prentiss 
arrived. Grant immediately ordered 


15 





him to hasten forward with his force to 
Commerce and Benton, and thence to 
Sikeston, but Prentiss refused to obey, 
insisting that he was Grant’s senior. 
Grant was unyielding, knowing that he 
ranked Prentiss; and, declining to ar- 
rest Prentiss, the latter placed himself 
under arrest and started for St. Louis. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
GRANT REACHES CAIRO. 

Grant at once placed Colonel Cook in 
command of Prentiss’ brigade, issued 
the necessary orders to govern his 
movements, sent 30,000 rations to Jack- 
son, and hastened to Cairo, where we 
find him, at four o’clock on the same 
day, reporting to General Frémont a 
brief history of his action! 

On the 3d, Frémont notified Grant 
that the enemy was at Sikeston 16,000 
strong with artillery and cavalry; and 
Grant, after inspecting the works under 
construction, and the scattered forces 
in and around Cairo (not waiting to 
make an order assuming command), 
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issued his first order from his new head- 
quarters at Cairo, with his face and his 
thoughts southward. 


A’pQ’Rs Dist. OF SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI, | 

CAIRO, September 3, 1861. § 

Cou. G. WAAGNER: The movements from 

Jackson having been detained, you will retain 

possession of Belmont until otherwise direct- 

ed. The movement upon Charleston being 

deferred, you may make such reconnoissance 
as is safe, and report to me at this place. 

U. S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


He reported to General Frémont the 
military conditions in his district, and 
on the morning of September 4th he 
issued his order assuming command at 
Cairo. The event being of the highest 
historical importance, I give the order 
in full: 


H’p’QRs DISTRICT SOUTHEAST MISSOURI, | 
CarRo, Il1., September 4, 1861. { 

GENERAL ORDERS No.3. By virtue of direc- 
tions from headquarters, Department of the 
West, Cairo will be included in the Southeast 
Missouri district, and the undersigned there- 
fore assumes command. 

Brig. Gen. J. A. McClernand, United States 
volunteers, being senior officer of the postof 
Cairo, is assigned to duty as commander, and 
will assume his duties as soon as practicable. 

Bird’s Point and Mound City will be con- 
sidered as parts of the command at Cairo. 

Headquarters of the military district of 
Southeast Missouri will be at this place until 
otherwise directed. ; 

U. S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


On the same evening, after gathering 
all possible information as to the posi- 
tion and intended movements of the 
enemy in Kentucky and Southeast Mis- 
souri, he reported to General Frémont 
that: 


On the strength of reconnoissances made 
by Colonel Waagner I telegraphed this evening 
that troops- artillery, cavalry, and infantry 
--can be spared from here by sending those 
from Jackson promptly to take possession of 
Columbus heights, and New Madrid will fall 
within five days after. This should be done to- 
morrow night. . . . 

Respectfully, Your Obedient Servant, 
U.S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


The italics are my own, as the words 
show how quick Grant was to perceive 
the strong and important points, im- 
mediately upon taking command at this 
vital new center of operations. 

Amidst the events that were pressing 
upon him; the organization of forces, 
the planting of batteries, the movement 
of gunboats, the expeditions into the 


swamp regions west of the river against 
Jeff Thompson, the procuring of sup- 
plies, and receiving the reports of spies, 
scouts and refugees, Grant found time 
to prepare for offensive movements. 

On the 5th of September he wrote to 
the Speaker of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture as follows: 

CarrRo, I[IL., _ ge 5, 1861. 

I regret to inform you that confederate 
forces in considerable numbers have invaded 
the territory of Kentucky. and are occupy- 
ing and fortifying strong positions at Hick- 
man and Chalk Bluffs. 

U.S. GRANT. 
Brigadier-General U. 8. Army. 

SPEAKER HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
xRANT CAPTURES PADUCAH. 


The ink was scarcely dry on this com 
munication when his thoughts turned 
again toaggressive militarymovements. 
He wrote to General Frémont: 

All information to-day has been _ tele- 
graphed fully. Iam now nearly ready for Pa- 
ducah, should not telegram arrive from you pre- 
venting the movement on the strength of the in- 
formation telegraphed. 

In a few hours from that writing his 
force was on board steamboats, whose 
destination no man but himself,— not 
even the captains of the boats,—then 
knew, and at 6 o’clock next morning he 
landed his force and entered Paducah, 
as the advance force of the enemy (who 
were moving in to occupy it) retreated 
hastily before his army. 

It is here worthy of note that Grant’s 
first order issued at Ironton on assum- 


‘ing command August 9, 1861, was signed 


by ‘‘M. S. Hasie, Post Adjutant; ’’ and 
the next one of his orders signed by an 
aide or an adjutant was issued on Sep- 
tember 5th, directing the destruction 
of small boats on the Kentucky shore. 
This was signed by ‘‘ Wm. S. Hillyer, 
A. D.C.and A. A.G., by order of Brig- 
adier-General Grant.’’ 

All of the many scores of orders, re- 
ports, messages, and communications 
from him between August 9th and Sep- 
tember 5th, and during all these op- 
erations, were written and signed by 
Grant. 
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Surely this shows as remarkable in- 
dustry, as it does most unusual atten- 
tion to details ina General in command, 
and furnishes an insight into the rapid- 
ity with which Grant worked when re- 
sponsibility rested upon him. And it 
will also help to account for many 
things which have hitherto surprised 
us in his later brilliant career. 

In an industrious search in the War 
Records, the writer has not found any 
parallel to this in the career of any 
other General in the army. 

The author has thought it profitable to 
detail with some minuteness the events 
which occurred during the first three 
weeks of Grant’s command of a district. 
Here was the first opportunity he had 
ever enjoyed of independent command; 
of exercising or exhibiting any genius 
for war. However much Grant’s critics 
may affect to think that in his great 
achievements during later campaigns 
he was influenced and aided by the able 
Generals around him, he certainly was 
not thus far aided or influenced by any 
of the totally untrained officers of his 
command. Thus far he had been sur- 
rounded by unskilled, undisciplined 
material. All this had to be moulded 
into order, instructed, and converted 
into a fighting machine; and it had to be 
done quickly. How did he accomplish 
this task? 

In studying Grant during these, to 
him, most trying and important weeks, 
what picture does he present to our 
imagination? what impressions do the 
events make upon our minds as to his 
ability? Do we discover indicia of the 
genius which shone out so luminously 
a few months and years later as to gain 
the applause of the whole world? 

Let us summarize briefly. On Au- 
gust 7, 1861, Grant, as Colonel, was in 
command at Mexico, Mo. On that day 
he was ordered to the command of the 
district at Ironton. Within thirty 
hours he moved his regiment, with all 
its equipage, 200 miles, over two rail- 
roads, with a break of several miles to 
be marched between connections, and 


before evening on August 8th, he was 
marching his regiment through Ironton 
to its encampment. 

On the 7th he was nominated Brig- 
adier-General, and confirmed and com- 
missioned on the 9th. 

He reorganized his force, disciplined 
and drilled it; reduced a condition of 
chaos to perfect order; had out expedi- 
tions scouting the country; watched the 
movements of the enemy in all parts of 
his large district; organized his force 
to attack Hardee and Jeff. Thompson, 
and began his advance, forcing Hardee 
from the state. He had conceived, 
formulated and sent on to Washington 
his great plan of campaign for opening 
the Mississippi River and breaking 
through the confederate lines. All this 
within nine days,—between August 9th 
and the 18th,—when he was relieved 
andordered to Jefferson City. 

On August 22d he was in command 
at Jefferson City, having in the mean- 
time appealed to Washburn to help him 
back to Southeast Missouri. 

At Jefferson City he instantly changed 
chaos into order; organized disintegrat- 
ed elements into a vigorous littlearmy; 
reached all parts of his district with 
orders, and started his force westward 
on a campaign to Lexington, Boonville 
and Chillicothe—all within six days! 
Then on August 28th, he was ordered 
to report to St. Louis. 

Within the next three days he had 
been at St. Louis with Frémont, and at 
Ironton, to push an expedition into the 
interior against Thompson; had return- 
ed to St. Louis, and had gone to Cape 
Girardeau; and on August 30th, was in 
command there, pushing the construc- 
tion of fortifications, improving dis- 
cipline, and organizing an-expedition 
against Generals Pillow and Thompson; 
had disposed of the insubordination of 
Prentiss, and sent minute reports of all 
the conditions to General Frémont,— 
all within three days! and on the after- 
noon of September 2d, he was forty 
miles distant without railroad connec- 
tion in the midst of rapid work at Cairo! 
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On September 34d, after a busy day of 
inspections, he met officers from Bird’s 
Point, from Cairo outposts, from the 
gunboats, from Mound City, question- 
ing them, and instructing them. On 
the very first day of his activity, and 
before he had taken time to issue an 
order assuming command, he issued or- 
ders relating to the occupation of Bel- 
mont, twenty milessouth. Onthe fourth 
he assumed formal command; he met 
scouts and spies, learned the movements 
of the enemy, reported elaborately to 
General Frémont; issued orders as to 
movements on the Missouri side; urged 
Frémont to take possession of Colum- 
bus Heights ‘‘ to-morrow;’’ organized 
an expedition to take possession of Pa- 
ducah; wrote to the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture as to the occupancy of their soil 
by the Confederates, and on that very 
night,—all within three days from his 
arrival,—he started with his force to 
capture, and early next morning did 
capture, Paducah, the first strategic and 
important point for him to possess in 
the prosecution of his great plan of 
campaign! 

And, now, here we find our young 
General, with all these activities ac- 
complished within a little over three 
weeks, and master of the situation at 
the great central strategic point of 
Cairo! 

I submit to the student and to the 
thoughtful reader of history the ques- 
tion whether we have not here, in these 
three weeks, at the very inception of 
Grant’s career as General, the hope and 
the promise of all his subsequent mili- 
tary achievements? 

General Frémont promptly rebuked 
Grant for informing the Kentucky Leg- 
islature that the Confederate army had 
invaded the State. ‘‘ Brigade and other 
commanders,”’ he said, ‘‘ are not to cor- 
respond with State or other high au- 
thorities. All such subjects are to be 
submitted to the Major-General com- 
manding the department.”’ 

A few days later Grant sent Gen. C. 
F. Smith witha portion of his command 


to occupy Smithland, at the mouth of 
the Cumberland; thus securing the 
eommand of this and the Tennessee,— 
two rivers navigable quite into the 
heart of the Confederacy. 

In the meantime the Confederates un- 
der Major-General Polk, with some 
twelve thousand men, and heavy artil- 
lery, had taken possession of, and was 
fortifying, Columbus, a formidable 
height completely commanding the 
Mississippi River, only twenty miles 
south of Cairo. On the 4th Grant had 
urgently suggested to Frémont that 
this position ought to be occupied ‘ to- 
morrow.’’ But Frémont would not con- 
sent to the move. Again, on the 10th of 
September, he wrote Frémont that: ‘‘ If 
it was discretionary with me, with a 
little addition to my present force, I 
would take Columbus.” But Frémont 
took no notice of Grant’s importunities; 
he was kept strictly subordinate and 
allowed to make no important move,— 
Frémont apparently fearing to have 
Grant come in contact with the enemy 
outside of intrenchments. 

Under these severe limitations placed 
upon his movements and discretion, 
Grant busied himself in the completion 
of defensive works about Cairo, Bird’s 
Point, and on the Kentucky shore, and 
in the thorough organization and dis- 
cipline of his forces. 

The Confederates took advantage of 
the delays and strongly fortified their 
lines at Cumberland Gap, Bowling 


’ Green, Fort Donelson, Fort Henry, 


and Columbus. General Buell was mak- 
ing little progress in movements from 
Louisville southward. His department 


‘reached west to the Cumberland River. 


Frémont’s attention seemed largely ab- 
sorbed in the organization of a formid- 
able expedition into southwest Missouri 
against Generals Price and McCulloch. 
He acted as if he feared it would be a 
dangerous experiment to allow Grant to 
do any important independent fighting. 

Under this restraint and under these 
limitations upon his freedom of move- 
ment, Grant spent two months of valua- 
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ble time, not striking the enemy a blow, 
all the time admonished not to attack 
the enemy south of him. He was to 
make reconnoissances, feints, and dem- 
onstrations, but not to fight. 

True, the time was not wholly lost, 
for he pushed the work of organizing 
and drilling his men; and at the end of 
this time he found himself in command 
of a well disciplined army of nearly 
11,000 men But this force was widely 
scattered over his large district, at Iron- 
ton, Cape Girardeau, Bird’s Point, Pa- 
ducah, Smithland, Cairo, etc.* 

Grant, always patient and even-tem- 
pered, keenly felt the restraint, while a 
bold and defiant enemy was only twenty 
miles away. His men, too, had become 
restless and were anxious to fight. The 
enemy had converted the heights at 
Columbus into a citadel, bristling with 
cannon of long range completely com- 
manding the river, and the low-lying 
village of Belmont on the west side; the 
southern press calling it the ‘‘ Gibraltar 
of America.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


GRANT PREPARES TO ADVANCE ON 
BELMONT. 


But now a change was at hand. Gen- 
eral Frémont having gone from St. 
Louis into Southwest Missouri, became 
alarmed at reports that Price and 
McCulloch were about to be reinforced 
by Confederate troops from Columbus. 
It was important that this should be 
prevented, and to this end Frémont’s 
Assistant Adjutant-General at St Louis 
issued the following order: 


Sr. Lours, November 1, 1861. 
Gen. Grant, Commanding at Cairo: 
You are hereby directed to hold your whole 
command ready to march at an hour’s notice. 
. You are also directed to make 
demonstrations with your troops along both 
sides of the river toward Charleston, Nor- 
folk and Blandville, and to keep your col- 
umns constanty moving back and against 
these places, without, however, attacking the 
enemy. Very respectfully, ete., 
CHAUNCEY MCKEEVER, 
Assistunt Adjutant-General. 


*Grant’s returns to the War Department 
on October 31, 1861, show the aggregate force 
in his entire district to be 11,161 of all arms. 
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On the next day, November 2, 1861, 
General Frémont was relieved of the 
command of the Western Department, 
and General Hunter placed in com- 
mand. Hunter was with the army at 
Springfield, Mo., and in the confusion 
which resulted from the change and 
the very anomalous conditions existing 
under the Frémont régime, Grant had 
a few days to breathe with more free- 
dom from restraint. It would be strange 
if, with the order to ‘‘make demonstra- 
tions on both sides of the river,’’ he 
could not run against the enemy, by 
chance as it were, and have a fight 
even though his orders were ‘‘ not to 
attack the enemy!”’ 

At the same time General Smith was 
ordered to make demonstrations from 
Paducah against Cotenronn, but not to 
approach it. 

On November 24d, another order came 
to Grant from Frémont’s Adjutant at 
St. Louis, to send a force to drive out 
Jeff. Thompson, who was reported to be 
in Missouri with 3,000 men. On the3d, 
Grant dispatched Colonel Oglesby with 
three regiments and a section of artil- 
lery to catch, if he could, that foxy, 
lightfooted vagrant of the swamps. If 
he could not find Thompson, he was to 
demonstrate toward New Madrid. 

On November 6th, he sent Col. W. H. 
L. Wallace, with his regiment, to sup- 
port Colonel Oglesby, having heard 
that Polk was sending forces across to 
Belmont, presumably to march into the 
interior and cut off Oglesby’s command. 

Grant hastened, therefore, to concen- 
trate such force as he could, and move 
down the river toward Columbus. De- 
tachments from the brigades of General 
McClernand and Colonel Dougherty, 
two companies of cavalry, and a battery 
of light artillery; a total force of 3,114 
men and officers, embarked on steam- 
ers, convoyed by two gunboats: and, on 
the evening of the 6th, dropped down 
the river toward Columbus, near 
enough to apprise the enemy of the 
demonstration and thus stop the further 
movement of troops to the west. 
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The expedition tied up to the Ken- 
tucky shore during the night, and a re- 
connoisance was made on land toward 
Columbus, until the enemy’s pickets 
were touched. 

This, with a like demonstration by 
Smith, from Paducah towards the rear 
of Columbus, satisfied General Polk 
that a direct attack on that place was 
meditated. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BATTLE OF BELMONT. 

At 2 o’clock in the morning of No- 
vember 7th, it was reported to Grant, on 
board the steamer, that Polk had sent 
additional forces across to the Missouri 
or Belmont side of the river, and Grant 
promptly determined to convert his 
demonstration into an attack on the 
forces thus detached by Polk, and he 
issued what we may term his first order 
of battle, as follows: 


On BOARD STEAMER BELLE MEMPHIS, | 
November 7, 1861, 2 o’clock A. M. § 
SPECIAL ORDER. The troops composing the 
present expedition will anon! gee ined at six 
o’clock this morning from this place. The 
gunboats will take the advance and be follow- 
ed by the First Brigade, under command of 
Brig.-Gen. John A. McClernand composed of 
the troops from Cairo and Fort Holt. The 
Second Brigade, comprising the remainder of 
the troops of the expedition, commanded by 
Col. Henry Dougherty, will follow. The en- 
tire force will debark at the lowest point on 
the Missouri shore where a landing can be 
effected in security from the rebel batteries. 
The point of debarkation will be designated 
by Captain Walkie, commanding the naval 
forces. 
JOHN A. RAWLINS,* 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
By order of Brig.-Gen. U. 8S. Grant. 


Promptly at six o’clock the flotilla, 
(composed of two gunboats and three 
transports), moved down, and the force 
debarked at Hunter’s Point onthe Mis- 
souri side about four miles above, and 
just out of range of the heavy guns at, 
Columbus. 

Grant promptly formed his little 
army. He posted a battalion of 600 men 
in a dry slough near the boats to pro- 
tect and cover the landing, and with 
the remaining 2,500 brave men anxious 
to meet the enemy, moved toward Bel- 


*This is the first order I have found in the 
War Department issued by Grant to which 
the name of his famous Chief of Staff, Raw- 
lins, is attached, 


mont. Throwing out two companies from 
each regiment as skirmishers well in 
advance, they came in sharp collison 
with the enemy a mile from the place of 
debarkation, and the entire force were 
soon engaging the enemy. 

The topography of the battlefield was 
a Mississippi River bottom, subject to 
overflow at high water, and was cut up 
with a number of sloughs, bayous, wash- 
outs and ponds. Excepting two or three 
small cornfields, the whole country was 
densely timbered with huge sycamore, 
swamp oak, and other lowland timber. 
Grape and other vines grew over the bot- 
toms, hung down from the trees, and 
with fallen timber and masses of drift- 
wood, made an entanglement difficult 
for an army to penetrate, and a most ad- 
vantageous position for the occupying 
force to defend. There was but one 
narrow wagon road, with two trails 
winding their tortuous ways through 
this forest, to the Confederate encamp- 
ment directly under the guns of Colum- 
bus Heights. 

It was on this vantage ground of his 
own choosing that the Confederates 
elected to meet Grant and demonstrate 
(what one heard so often during the 
early days of the war in the South) that 
‘*one Southerner could lick half a dozen 
Yankees.”’ 

Pillow, a political General, who had 
seen service in the Mexican War, aman 
of immense pretensions, was in imme- 
diate command of the Confederate 
forces confronting Grant, consisting of 
about 3,500 men, a battalion of cavalry 
and a splendid battery of artillery, 
during the early part of the engage- 
ment. Against this formidable force, 
backed up by more than 10,000 addi- 
tional men and powerful batteries of ar- 
tillery across the river, Grant led his 
little army of 2,500! 

If we consider the natural advantages 
of the position occupied by the enemy, 
and the many obstacles which Grant’s 
force had to encounter and overcome, 
it would have been an unequal contest 
if Grant had been able to attack with as 
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large a force as Pillow commanded, but 
when we see him moving upon an enemy 
numerically much greater than his own, 
and attacking him in so favorable a posi- 
tion for defense, and this, too, at a time 
when other Generals seemed to be afraid 
to get too close to the enemy,induces one 
to stop and say, *‘ Well, it was strange! 
and yet not surprising, because it was 
Grant.’’ Nor should we forget that this 
enemy was as courageous and brave as 
any in the world. 

From the time Grant’s force came in 
collision with the advance of the enemy, 
on the morning of that memorable 7th 
of November, they pressed on, keeping 
up a steady fire along the line, routing 
the enemy from one cover after another, 
pressing close upon him throughslough 
and field, and vines and thickets, over 
fallen timber and driftwood; on, stead- 
ily on, until the slashed timber and 
sharpened abattis surrounding the Con- 
federate encampment were encoun- 
tered. Everywhere along the lines 
Grant rode in the thickest of the storm 
of bullets, giving directions and encour- 
aging his men and officers. 

A battle in a forest of this kind is a 
very exciting and trying ordeal. The 
crash of arms reverberating through 
the forest; swift puffs of smoke darting 
savagely out from trees and bushes as 
far as the eye can see; the groans of 
wounded men mingled with the cour- 
ageous commands of officers and the 
cheers of men charging on the enemy; 
the bullets striking the trees with 
quick, sullen thud; the bark and twigs 
filling the air, and the smoke slowly 
rising and half hiding the specter 
objects, dead and living everywhere! 
In the midst of the rush, the passion. 
the crash of arms. the artillery at a lit- 
tle distance, and wherever an open- 
ing could be found, sending its shot and 
shell screeching and exploding in the 
tops of trees, cutting off branches, tear- 
ing trunks into splinters, and raining 
down upon the heads of the men who 
are thus creeping, fighting, and charg- 
ing through the forest, a ceaseless storm 


of falling tree-tops, threatening to 
crush the reckless soldiers who defy all 
dangers, and fight madly on! 

Grant’s horse was shot under him. 
General McClernand, second in com- 
mand, lost three horses. Nearly every 
other field officer was dismounted in the 
same way The fighting was close, per- 
sistent, desperate; but there was no 
slacking, no wavering, no hesitation on 
the part of Grant’s little army. They 
had come to ‘‘clean out the rebel en- 
campment at Belmont.’’ 

When they reached the abattis 
around the Confederate encampment, 
the fighting became still more fierce 
and desperate. All the Confederate ar- 
tillery was brought into action, and an 
additional regiment of infantry that 
was sent by Polk to reinforce Pillow, 
came upon the scene of conflict, and the 
battle raged with desperate fury. 
Grant’s forces steadily pushed on and 
on, and poured a stream of fire upon 
the enemy and forced him to steadily 
recoil,— little by little at first, then 
more rapidiy,— until, after four hours: 
of continuous and terrific fighting, 
Grant charged through all obstruc- 
tions, and sent Pillow’s broken and 
thoroughly demoralized and beaten 
force pell-mell through his camp, and 
down over the river bank, where it hid 
for protection from the bullets of Grant’s 
triumphant pu: suers. 

In this final charge, Grant captured 
all Pillow’s artillery: all his camp and 
camp supplies, and burned them as he 
had no means of carrying them off. 
The captured battery of artillery was 
taken some distance, but most of the 
artillery horses had been killed, and 
only two of the guns could be carried 
off as trophies to Cairo. 

The water in the river was very low 
at the time, leaving the banks twenty 
to thirty feet high, and when ‘the 
retreating Confederates went over the 
bank ina general rout, they completely 
disappeared, and there was not a live 
enemy visible to the victors on the west 
side of the river. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
the flush and excitement of so decided 
a victory, the victors themselvesshould, 
for the moment, give themselves over 
to some demoralization. Instead of 
pressing upon the enemy then hiding 
behind the bank out of sight, and send- 
ing the whole of them to the rear as 
prisoners, the National forces forgot 
that so valuable a prize was so near, 
and to be had upon a prompt demand, 
and gave themselves up to the excite- 
ment of victory, to cheering, to speech- 
making, to plundering and finally burn- 
ing the camp. 

Grant made every effort to induce the 
excited victors to resume order, and 
obey orders. These conditions existed 
for some time, during which the de- 
feated enemy, finding that they were 
not disturbed, quietly moved along 
under cover of the bank, several hun- 
dred yards, up to the steamboat land- 
ing, where Grant discovered that Polk 
was making an effort to land several 
steamboat loads of fresh troops from 
Columbus, and also that the defeated 
force was reorganizing. This brought 
the new, as well as the old, reorganized 
force of the enemy, between Grant and 
his boats. The alarm was given and 
this had the desired effect on his men. 
They instantly resumed their places in 
the ranks-with refilled cartridge boxes, 
ready to again try conclusions with the 
fresh contingent of Polk’s army. 

A member of Grant’s staff, from civil 
life, who had just observed the large 
reinforcements landing from Columbus, 
rode up to Grant, and said in much ex- 
citement, ‘‘We are surrounded!”’ 

“Tf that is so,”’ answered Grant, ‘‘we 
must cut our way out, as we cut our 
way in. We have whipped them once, 
and I think we can whip them again.’’ 

This word ran along the lines, the 
men cheered as they were wheeled into 
position and moved rapidly upon the 
enemy that was trying to gain Grant’s 
rear; and after a sharp combat again 
drove the entire force out of his way, 
and back to the river bank. This time 


the Confederate force was led by Gen- 
eral Cheatham, who had crossed with 
three regiments of fresh troops from 
his division, making about 6,000 under 
his command, including Pillow’s de- 
feated force. 

As soon as the Confederate camp was 
set on fire, and Polk saw that the 
National forces were in possession, he 
ordered the field batteries on the Ken- 
tucky shore, and all the heavy guns in 
the forts on Columbus Heights, to open 
upon Grant, and he in person with two 
additional regiments, a battery and two 
companies of cavalry, crossed over to 
reinforce Cheatham and Pillow. This 
augmented his force in Belmont to 
nearly 8,000, including a battalion of 
cavalry and two field batteries. 

As Belmont is on low land, completely 
under the guns on Columbus Heights, 
Grant never had any intention of try- 
ing to hold it. His object was to chas- 
tise the force on the Missouri side, 
break up the camp, and so menace Co- 
lumbus as to induce Polk to hold his 
force and not send any of it to reinforce 
Price in Southwest Missouri. 

As soon, therefore, as this task was 
accomplished and the guns from Co- 
lumbus opened upon him, he was ready 
to retire to his boats, and the second 
battle was fought to brush the enemy 
from his line of march back to his 
landing. 

Although the enemy had been so 
largely reinforced, they were very cau- 
tious in coming in collision with Grant 
a third time, and Grant retired with 
his command in perfect order, and was 
not molested for an hour or more dur- 
ing his reémbarkation. 

‘At the beginning of the battle with 
General Cheatham in the afternoon, 
Grant could have had little more than 
two thousand men in ranks, and it was 
with this force that he attacked and 
drove Cheatham’s and Pillow’s com- 
bined forces back to the river, under 
the guns of their heavy batteries. 

General Polk crossed the river with 
reinforcements,— two regiments, a bat- 
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tery and cavalry,—after Cheatham 
and Pillow had the second conflict with 
Grant, and instead of pursuing Grant 
as they afterwards asserted they did, 
their force was as far from Grant as it 
could possibly get. General Polk, in 
his official report, says: 

On landing I was met by Generals Pillow 
and Cheatham, whom I directed, with the 
regiments of Cheatham’s command and por- 


tions of others [which he had taken over 
with him] to press the enemy to his bouts. 


This shows that Pillow and Cheatham 
were not after Grant duing an hour or 
more after the last engagement, but 
were waiting on the bank of the river 
for further reinforcements under Polk. 
These did not rea h Grant’s landing 
place for an hour or more, and until 
after he had reémbarked his force, and 
was waiting to bring in his wounded 
and stragglers. 

When Polk’s fresh reinforcements ap- 
proached the vicinity of Grant’s boats, 
their fire wounded only two of his 
troops and one sailor, and killed none. 
The enemy lost a large number by the 
fire of the gunboats, the infantry and 
field battery on the transports. 

Captain H. Walke, who commanded 
the gunboats Tyler and Lexington, 
which convoyed Grant’s three trans- 
ports, says in his official report, as to 
the re-embarkation: 


After nearly all the troops had re-em- 
barked and were about ready to start, a sud- 
den attack was made upon the transport 
vessels by an apparently large re-inforce- 
ment of the rebels. Our boats being in good 
position we opened fire with our grape, can- 
nister, and five-second shells, and com- 
pletely routed them—we learn with great 
Slaughter. After silencing the enemy we 
continued our fire with the broadside guns. 

Colonel Preston Smith, Confederate 
commander of the 154th Tennessee 
Infantry, who came up o attack Grant 
after he had embarked, says in his 
report: 

The fire was kept up on both sides with 
very little cessation for about one hour. 
Grant surely was in no haste to get away.] 
Then the boats moved out under cover of the 
gunboats, and as the latter ascended the 
river, their position giving them better range, 
and they opened with shell.grape.and cannis- 
ter,sweeping the ground occupied by my com- 
wand, killing one, and wounding twelve oth- 
ers of my command. As they continued to 
ylay on us the command was ordered to fall 
back to a field on the right.* 

*Contederate War Lecords. 
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This was the third time the enemy 
had precipitately retired from Grant’s 
fire. The other Confederate forces 
that came within range were forced to 
retreat with loss. 

Thus it will be seen that in this first 
splendid (but unappreciated) battle of 
Grant, which began about nine o’clock 
in the morning, his little army of 
2,500 men in action was in hot conflict 
for nearly four hours in the forenoon; 
then, after a short respite following 
the capture of the enemy’s encamp- 
ment, in another hot conflict with Gen- 
eral Cheatham’s reinforcements and 
routed them; then again, after reém- 
barking, for another hour repelling 
the Confederate attack at the landing, 
altogether making fully six hours of 
fighting. In addition, they marched 
fully ten miles, advancing and retir- 
ing through entangled thickets; killed, 
wounded and captured 641 of the ene- 
my;* captured his entire battery and 
carried off two of his guns and spiked 
the others; burned and desvroyed his 
camp; defeated and utterly routed, 
first General Pillow’s 3,500; second 
General Cheatham reinforced to about 
6,000; and in the third conflict at the 
landing when General Polk had about 
8,000 men on the Belmont side of the 
river, forced them again to ‘‘fall back to 
a field on the right; and Grant returned 
to Cairo by nightfall with his cheering 
and enthusiastic command, having lost 
but 85 killed, 301 wounded, and 99 mis- 
sing,—a total of 485 men and officers! 

This was General Grant’s first battle, 
and the first battle of his men. I think 
I am justified in asking whether there 
was any braver or finer bit of military 
work done during the war? 

CHAPTER XXII. 
LATER CONFEDERATE ADMISSIONS. 

The first published Confederate re- 
ports of this battle were full of extrava- 
gances and pretentious claims of victory 
because Grant retired from a field which 


**Our loss in killed was 105; wounded 419; 
missing 117. Total, 641..°— General Polk’s 
Report, War Records. 
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he had no intention of holding. Fortu- 
nately for the truth of history, a fierce 
quarrel ensued soon after, between Gen- 
erals Polk and Pillow, and out of it 
came many surprising admissions by 
both in regard to this battle. Thisrich 
find I unexpectedly came upon in delv- 
ing into the Confederate War records; 
and so far as I know these facts have 
not been hitherto published or referred 
to by any historian of the war. The 
fact that these documents were not writ- 
ten by Generals Polk and Pillow, or 
sent to President Davis and the Con- 
federate Secretary of War until many 
months after their first boastful reports 
had been published South and North, 
and not until they were called for by 
President Davis in explanation of the 
quarrel, accounts for their sleeping un- 
noticed, so long. 

Brief extractsfrom these Confederate 
reports will illustrate the desperate 
character of the battle of Belmont, and 
the bravery and energy of Grant’s fight- 
ing. They also show how completely his 
claim to victory is sustained by the 
later and somewhat confidential reports 
of these two chief Confederate officers 
and their subordinates. 

Some time in January, 1862(date not 
given in the war records), General Pil- 
low, owing to this quarrel, sent his res- 
ignation to the Confederate Secretary 
of War. Thereupon Judah P. Benja- 
min, then War Secretary, requested 
General Pillow to explain the cause of 
his resignation. On January 16, 1862, 
Pillow answered in a long and circum- 
stantial account of his grievances 
against Polk. On January 30, 1862, 
Jefferson Davis indorsed on this ex- 
planation and supplemental report of 
General Pillow, as direction to the Con- 
federate Secretary of War: 

“Tocorrect errors, both of fact and military 
discipline, it may be proper to communicate 
a copy, ot the paper to General Polk, J. D.” 

General Polk responded as follows: 
HpQs.GRAND Div. ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, | 

HUMBOLDT, March 12, 1862. 
HON. JEFFERSON DAvis, President C. §. 


America: Sir: Ihave not had an hour I 
could call my own since I received from the 


War Department a copy of the very extraor- 
dinary letter addressed to it by General 
Pillow [January 16, 1862], giving what he 
styles his reasons for resigning his appoint- 
ment as Brigader; and I have collected from 
the Colonels under his command at the battle 
of Belmont written proots of the most flagrant 
misstatements of facts and events that could 
well be imagined; and so of other things. So 
soon as I can find time from my absorbin 
public duties to attend to my private, I wil 
present this matter in the shape of a reply to 
lis aspersions. 
I have the honor to be, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
L POLK, 
Major-General commanding.* 


General Polk proceeded methodically 
to collect his proofs to disprove Pillow’s 
charges. He addressed a series of 
written questions to each of General 
Pillow’s field officers, and also to his 
own staff officers who had been sent by 
Polk from Columbus across the river 
to Belmont during the battle. These 
questions, with slight variations to the 
different officers, ran thus: 

First.—Were you ordered to charge the 
enemy with the bayonet during the day of 
the battle of the 7th of November? If so, did 
your regiment reach the enemy’s position, or 
did it stop short? 

Second.—Were you ordered to make more 
than one charge? 

Third.—Did you get out of ammunition dur- 
ing the battle? If so, were you informed 
there was ammunition on the river bank at 
your disposal, and by whom? 

Fourth.—How many rounds had you then 
fired? 

Fifth.—Did your regiment cross over to Bel- 
mont during the battle to reinforce General 
Pillow? Ifso, at what time did it reach him? 

There were other questions intended 
to show how well Pillow was reinforced 
and supported by General Polk during 
the battle, but these will suffice. 

After accumulating his proofs, Gen- 
eral Polk, on July 22, 1862, sent to Hon. 
G. W. Randolph, Confederate Secretary 
of War, a very voluminous report, ac- 
companied by the replies of the field 
and staff officers. In explaining his 


_delay he says: 


®My answer to this letter of General Pillow 

should have been sent forward longago. The 
occasion of the delay is that it was received 
just before the evacuation of Columbus and 
while I was engaged in the duties growing 
out of that movement. Since then the ment | 
pressure of succeeding events, following each 
other so rapidly, has prevented my attending 
to any duties that might be postponed. 


With this explanation of these belated 
Confederate reports before him, the 


*These and all the subsequent extracts are 
from the Confederate War records. 
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reader will be interested in perusing 
extracts from them, and learning what 
the Confederate leaders could say of 
this battle when for the time forgetting 
the enemy and talking about them- 
selves. 

General Pillow, in his letter com 
plaining to the Confederate Secretary 
of War of Polk’s failure to reinforce 
him at Belmont, says of the battle: 

On the 7th of November Gereral Polk 
ordered me to cross the river with four regi- 
ments of my division, to meet the enemy, 
then landed and advancing upon the position 
of Colonel Tappan’s regiment at Belmont. 
These, with Captain Beltzhoover’s battery, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Miller’s battalion of 
cavalry were deemed sufficient to resist the 
column reported to have landed. There was 
an adequate number of steamers at the 
landing. 

This is an admission that he had five 
full regiments, one full battery of field 
artillery, and a battalion of cavalry, 
when the battle opened. 

General Pillow proceeds in his com- 
plaint: 

After four hours’ hard fighting and aftera 
loss of quite one-fourth of the force engaged, 
to save my command from total destruction 
I at last ordered the line to fall back to the 
river bank. There I met with Colonel Walker's 
regiment, the first support sent me. 

This made six regiments of infantry 
in Pillow's command in the first battle. 

Pillow again proceeds: 

This bloody battle was within three-fourths 
of a mile from the main army; the river 
interposing I could not fall back upon it for 
support. There was not less than 10,000 well- 
armed, and well-disciplined men looking on 
the conflict from the opposite shore. and this 
force was within a strong and _ well-con- 
structed line of defensive works. Such a sac- 
rifice cannot be excused by alleged fears of 
attack on the Columbus side with the force 
there in hand. 

Here, we find an admission of 10,000 
men on the Columbus side, and cer- 
tainly over 5,000 on the Belmont side, 
only three-fourths of a mile apart, with 
plenty of steamers to cross their forces 
at pleasure. 

General Pillow, complaining of not 
being properly supported by General 


Polk,-again says: 


—_ 

Finding it impossible longer to maintain 
my position without reinforcements, I or- 
dered the whole line to fall back to the river 
bank. In this movement my line was more 
or less broken, and my corps mingled to- 


gether, so that when we reached the river 
bank it had the appearance of a mass of men 
rather than an organized corps. I met Colo- 
nel Walker’s regiment coming to my support, 
and ordered him to advance his regiment 
peer to check the advanceof the enemy. 
je met the enemy in the open field and held 
him in check until his line of fire and artillery 
had cut down a large portion of the regiment, 
when it was forced back under the bank of the 
river. When the enemy’s force reached the 
bank of the river he was met by the fire of 
Captain Smith’s battery from the opposite 
side of the river, which, being well directed, 
together with that of the heavy guns from 
the works above Columbus, made him recoil 
from the front. 


Here we have the picture drawn by 
the Confederate commander of a thor- 
oughly routed army. Not only was 
Pillow’s originalarmy of five regiments 
(his artillery) captured and cavalry 
driven in a confused mob under the 
river bank, but the fresh regiment of 
reinforcements was ‘“‘cut to pieces and 
driven back’’. with the crowd. Nota 
shot was Pillow’s army now firing, so 
thoroughly wasit beaten. It was lying 
at Grant’s feet and at his mercy, until, 
as Pillow says, “‘the fire of Captain 
Smith’s battery on the opposite side of 
the river, together with the heavy 
guns in the works above Columbus, 
made him recoil from the front.’’ 

General Polk, answering General 
Pillow’s charges, tells the Confederate 
Secretary of War that Pillow did not 
handle his forces well, did not make 
proper disposition of them. He says: 


It was not difficult to account for the 
speedy and disastrous termination of the fight, or 
the mortifying scenes witnessed on the river bank 
at 12M., as described by Captain Trask. 


Captain Trask’s account of it, referred 
to by General Polk, is as follows: * 


We crossed the river under a heavy fire 
from the enemy’s cannon, they having at this 
time driven in our forces, planted their guns 
on the bank of the river, and they were other- 
wise engaged in burning our tents and de- 
stroying our camp with no one that we could 
perceive at the time engaging them except 
the batteries from the Columbus side, 

Upon landing at 12 M., on the Belmont side 
400 yards above the position occupied by the 
enemy, we found the landing obstructed by our 
disorganized forces, who endeavored to board 
and take possession of our boat, and at the 
same time erying: “Don’t land!” “Don’t 
land!” “We are whipped!” “Go back!” 


By this time all Pillow’s artillery 
was in Grant’s possession, and it looks 


*Captain Trask was one of General Polk’s 
staff officers 
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very much as if General Pillow, was 
most thoroughly beaten. But lest I be 
considered partial I will quote what 
General Polk says further to the Con- 
federate Secretary of war, as to Gener- 
al Pillow and the battle: 


*T am not concerned to reopen the question 
of the justness of the opinion then expressed,” 
[referring to his tirst reportof the battle,] “of 
the disuster itse/f IT said no more than I thought 
necessary, willing for the sake of the cause 
especially as we had triumphed. to throw a 
veil over all errors committed. Yet nothing 
is better known than that General Pillow was 
badly beaten on that occasion. and that he was 
rescued from annihila'ion by the crosa-tire of the 
jixed and field batteries, and by the timely aid 
of Colonel Marks and General Cheatham.” 


Surely this should set at rest forever 
who was victor at Belmont. But I will 
add a few sentences from the official 
report of Major Henry Winslow, aid-de- 
camp on the statf of General Polk: 


About 12 M., I was ordered by you (General 
Polk) to cross the river and ascertain the 
arrose of the battle. On arriving on the 

issouri shore [ found our troops retreating 
in disorder up the river, the enemy having 
driven them back. I asked an officer the 
cause of this and he said that the men were 
out of ammunition. I directed him to supply 
himself from boxes lying under the bank 
found upon examination of the cartridge 
boxes, however, that they had a good supply. 
Finding that the confusion was becoming 
worse, und the men inclined to rush upon the 
transports, I endeavored by_ expostulation 
and entreaties to hult them. but in vain. 
told General Pillow of your (General Polk’s) 
wish to know how the battle was going, to 
which he replied the men were falling back, 
and that he wished to make a flank movement 
upon the enemy. I| told him there was plenty 
of ammunition on the baunkof the river, and 
asked him if the men could not be got to try 
the cold steel, to which he replied he had 
tried that, but could not get the men to 
stand it. 

I recrossed the river at 2 o’clock and stated 
to you that my opinion was thatthe battle 
was lost unless more reinforcements were 
sent across; that the troops were in retreat 
and appeured to have lost all confidence in 
their officers, and that I thought your (Gen- 
eral Polk’s) presence alone would restore 
order. 


This, then, was the demoralized con- 
dition of the Confederate force an hour 
and a half after General Cheatham 
crossed the river at 12:30 and after 
Grant had driven him, also, back to the 
river. 

That Grant’s victory was complete 
and brilliant stands thus proven. 

If there had been no further rein- 
forcements crossing from Columbus, no 
batteries on the Columbus heights,— 
more than thirty guns in all—sweeping 


the battlefield won by Grant,—if the 
Confederate Army at Belmont had 
stood there alone and unsupplanted by 
the 10,000 men still on the Columbus 
side, can there be a shadow of doubt 
but that Grant would have marched 
back with every man of that Confed- 
erate Army prisoners? It was alone 
the powerful batteries on the Kentucky 
shore which made it impossible for 
Grant to pick up and march off the 
army that had virtually surrendered; 
had ceased firing and lay panic-stricken 
under the river bank. He was only 
prevented carrying off all the enemy’s 
field artillery on the Missouri side by 
want of horses to handleall the guns to 
his boats. He had defeated the army 
of the enemy under the heavy guns of 
his powerful fortress, and when these 
guns (which he could not reach), swept 
the battlefield, he simply withdrew, as 
completely the victor as if he had en- 
camped upon the field a week or a 
month; for it was never again occupied 
by the enemy as a camp. 

General Polk further says: 

I directed Captain Smith’s Mississippi bat- 
tery to move to the river bank opposite the 
field of conflict and to open upon the enemy’s 

osition, I also directed Maj. A. P. Stewart 
in command of the heavy guns in the fort, to 
open upon the same position. This joint fire 
was so terrific us to dislodge the enemy, 
silence his battery and cause him to take up 
his line of march for his boats. 

With what desperate energy Grant’s 
light field guns must have been served 
to produce the impression upon the 
enemy that he had a heavy battery ! 


‘And with what fury his 2,500 men must 


have attacked the enemy to have pro- 
duced the impression that he had an 
army of 7,000 or 8,000 men! 

In General Polk’s defense of himself 
to the Confederate Secretary of War 
against General Pillow’s complaints we 
also get at the truth as to the reinforce- 
ments sent over to aid Pillow, not so 
fully stated in his original boastful 
reports. He again says: 

“Between 9 and 10 A. M., I caused the Second 
Regiment Tennessee, Col. J. Knox Walker 
commanding to be sent over to Brigadier- 


General Pillow, commanding the troops in 
Belmont, and it arrived on the battle-field 
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between 10 and 11 o’clock. . . ._Immedi- 
ately after this Isent the Fifteenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteers over to Belmont, and 
it passed over between 10 and 11 o’clock. We 
have thus a second regiment. 

“The Eleventh Louisiana Regiment came 

up in double quick,and was landed at Belmont 
between 11:15 and 11:30 o’clock, and engaged 
the enemy a few minutes before 12. This is 
the third reinforcing regiment. Others, as the 
154th Tennessee and Blythe’s two Mississippi 
Regiments, were taken over by myself; a 
little delay ensued, owing to the fierceness of 
the fire of the enemy on our transports. . 
The first check experienced by the enemy 
was produced by a cross-fire of artillery 
which I had.directed from a light battery 
ylaced on the river bank opposite his own 
yattery, and from the heavy batteries of the 
fort. This fire, which was very heavy and 
destructive, drove him from the field and 
started him for his boats.” 

Here we have the emphatic testimony 
of the commanders of the Confederate 
forces, never before published so far as 
the writer is aware, stating in the 
most unmistakable terms that at least 
three regiments reinforced Pillow’s 
army before 11:30 A. M., making his 
force eight regiments of infantry, be- 
sides his cavalry and battery of artil- 
lery. The first battle did not close 
until after 12. And yet these reinforce- 
ments were swept away, defeated, 
routed, by Grant’s triumphant onset. 

In his first report, dated three days 
after the battle, General Polk even 
there admits that, although Grant’s 
forces had withdrawn from the 
“destructive fire of the heavy batter- 
ies’? some distance out in the bottoms, 
yet ‘‘General Cheatham thought it pru- 
dent to halt his column and bring up 
his brigade, and he returned to the 
river bank for that purpose, where he 
met me, bringing with me Colonel 
Smith’s brigade of fresh troops, who 
had now arrived, and I ordered the 
pursuit with the whole force.”’ 

Here we have the admission that, 
with an army reénforced by three fresh 
regiments before 11:30 A M., ‘‘General 
Cheatham thought it prudent to halt,” 
and return to the river bank and await 
the arrival of General Polk with three 
additional regiments, two field batter- 
ies, and a battalion of cavalry! It was 
only then, after Grant was quietly reém- 
barking miles away, two hours later, 
that a ‘“‘pursuit’’ was ordered, was 
deemed ‘‘prudent!’’ 
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The Confederate Army on the Bel- 
mont side of the river did not stop 
Grant. Nothing stopped him until he 
reached the river, and until, as General 
Polk tells us, “The first check experi- 
enced by the enemy was produced by 
a cross-fire of artillery on the oppo- 
site bank, and the heavy batteries of 
the fort.” 

It is seldom, indeed, that the histo- 
rian is able to present such testimoni- 
als to the skill and bravery of a com- 
mander from the pens of his enemies. 
Great thanks to the quarrel between 
the principal actors on the Confederate 
side, whereby the official statements 
were made which are now brought to 
light! 

In the thick of the fight Grant’s sec- 
ond horse got entangled in vines and 
fell over a log. He was supposed to be 
shot, but in a moment he was on his 
feet again. Grant mounted and went 
dashing down the line, with the brush 
cut by missiles from the tops of the trees 
falling around him. On another occa- 
sion he was being pulled from his horse 
by a swinging grapevine, when the 
vine was cut by a minie ball, the ends 
falling apart, enabling him to ride on. 

Grant was the last man to embark on 
his boats. He was riding hither and 
thither to see that all the wounded and 
stragglers were on board. In an adja- 
cent cornfield he discovered the Con- 
federates moving up not fifty yards dis- 
tant. He started, at first slowly, then 
more rapidly to the landing where the 
boats were just moving off; but when 
Grant reached the river he was recog- 
nized: the vessel stopped; a plank was 
thrown ashore, and, the bank being very 
steep and high, his horse put his fore- 
feet over the bank, and with his hind- 
feet well under him, slid down to the 
plank, and trotted onto the boat without 
hesitancy. 

By this time the bullets of the enemy 
were riddling the smoke-stacks of the 
steamers; but as soon as they swung 
out in the stream where the men on 
the decks, the field guns, and the gun- 
boats could bring their fire to bear on 
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the enemy, the latter were forced to 
withdraw out of range. 

On going aboard the steamer, Grant 
went at once to the Captain’s room on 
the upper deck, and lay down on a 
lounge for a few moments’ rest. He 
then arose and went on deck. Be had 
but just left the lounge when a minie 
ball passed through the head of the 
lounge and lodged in the foot exactly 
where he had been lying. 

General Pillow was never cured of his 
Mexican War extravagances, and in 
view of the sound thrashing received 
from Grant at Belmont, Pillow perpe- 
trates a capital joke in his first official 
report made two days after the battle. 
He says: 

‘In such a conflict of arms, illustrat- 
ing so fully the swperior mettle of the South- 
ern soldier,’’ etc. 

Again he says: 

‘“The enemy were a day and a half 
removing and burying their dead and 
wounded from their boats in Cairo. 

I think the enemy’s loss could not be 
less than 2,000 men.”’ 

The Confederates, at the time, con- 
sidered Belmont a great battle. 

Gen. A. S. Johnston, in general com- 
mand of the Confederate Western De- 
partment, issued general orders at 
Bowling Green, Ky., in which he said 
it was ‘‘a hard contested field. 

It was no ordinary shock of arms. It 
was a long and trying contest.”’ 

The Confederate Congress, on re- 
ceipt of the first report of the battle, 
passed resolutions on December 6th, 
laudatory of the courage and skill of 
Generals Polk, Pillow, and Cheatham, 
and thanking them for ‘‘the glorious 


victory achieved at Belmont, in the 
State of Missouri, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, . . . over an enemy greatly 
superior to their own in numbers and 
appointments.”’ 

President Davis telegraphed General 
Polk, two days after the battle: ‘Our 
countrymen must long remember grate- 
fully to reward the activity, the skill, 
the courage and devotion of the army 
at Belmont.”’ 

Whether President Davis or the Con- 
federate Congress would have congrat- 
ulated them a few months later, after 
the facts were laid before them,—the 
result of the quarrel between Polk and 
Pillow,— is more than doubtful. 

On the Union side, while the battle 
of Belmont was not as great, considered 
from the standpoint of numbers, nor so 
conclusive in its results as some of 
Grant’s later great battles, yet when we 
consider the desperate energy and per- 
sistence of the fighting; Grant’s able 
plan of attack; the brilliant handling 
of his force; the complete destruction 
of everything within his reach; the 
thorough routof the enemy; the orderly 
retirement from the powerful batteries 
at Columbus under the eyes of an en- 
emy on both sides of the river some fif- 
teen thousand strong, carrying off one 
hundred and seventy-five prisoners and 
two guns of the enemy after a conflict 
of six hours; and this with only two 
thousand five hundred men engaged 
against a brave enemy of more than 


‘four thousand, six thousand, and eight 


thousand at different periods of the 
combat, we must surely class the vic- 
tory at Belmont with the brilliant 
achievements in Grant’s career. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ELEMENTS OF A NATIONAL LITERATU E. 


By JAMES R. HANNA.* 


A® A careful study of one’s manner 

and matter of speech will generally 
discover one’s heart also, likewise the 
nation’s heart may be found by a careful 
study of its literature, which is es- 
sentially its speech. Accordingly it is 
the purpose of this paper to attempt 
the discovery of any characteristics of 
American compositions, if there be any, 
and to find whether we have the ele- 
ments of a national literature. 

First let us consider some of those 
characteristics that apply to us as a 
whole people, and that have an expres- 
sion more or less complete in our litera- 
ture. 

Writers on American literature by 
common consent divide it into three or 
four periods, to-wit: (1) Colonial, (2) Rev- 
olutionary, including the time of the 
adoption of the constitution, (3) thence 
to the time of the Rebellion, (4) and the 
period since the Civil War. Are these 
divisions merely arbitrary; orare there 
innate differences among the litera- 
tures of the several periods, growing 
out of our own conditions and institu- 
tions? 

i. 


America and her institutions are an 
outgrowth of Puritanism rather than 
of England. There have been other 
plants whose pollen has fallen on her 
blossom and modified her fruit, but the 
old Puritan’s stock remains and still 
produces. These Puritans came to 
America for the sake of freedom of con- 
science; and, although they did not 
wish this liberty to extend to any but 
themselves, yet it was but natural for 
the idea to expand into the nobler con- 
ception of a free conscience for all. 
And this very thing it did in the fore 
part of the eighteenth century and even 
earlier. 


The great literary character of that 
age was Jonathan Edwards, and his 
‘Freedom of the Will” is a protest 
against the narrowness of Puritanism. 
It is an attempt to make the independ- 
ent action of the will as complete as 
possible and yet to hold fast to the fore- 
ordination and predestination of Calvin- 
ism. It broadened the narrow and big- 
oted conceptions of the Calvinistic the- 
ology of a former age and brought it 
abreast of the ideas of freedom in a 
more progressive age, so that the aver- 
age thinking man of the time could be 
a consistent church member. 

The Puritans were, moreover, ascetic 
and blind to all the beauties of the 
material world. Edwards’ works are, 
on the contrary, generously sprinkled 
with passages praising the beauties of 
external nature, in which he sees the 
spirit of a God that the Puritans sup- 
posed dwelt only in Heaven. Similar 
qualities pervade the works of Edwards’ 
less illustrious contemporaries. 

Into this spirit of expanding freedom, 
Franklin, the next great literary figure, 
infuses the quality of humor. Life was 
too serious to allow of a Puritan’s 
laughing at any of its frailties, the 
basis of all true humor, and only wit 
could make him smile. 

All this was a progress entirely natu- 
ral and also quite independent of any 
very potent or direct influence from 
abroad. Indeed, both the writers just 
mentioned were ahead of contempor- 
aneous thought in England, rather than 
behind it. ’ 


IT. 


The next natural growth was to ex- 
pand this idea of spiritual freedom to 
the utmost freedom in political rela- 
tions. This development, of course, 
marks the time of the American Revo- 
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lution, and England, so far from contrib- 
uting to the advance, fought against 
it with all her armies and the hirelings 
of Europe. The revolution attained, 
the next thing was to frame a govern- 
ment embodying the principles for 
which the people had fought. Ofcourse 
there could be very little formal litera- 
ture in such a time, but the feelings of 
the people came to expression through 
the tongue of Otis, the Adamses and 
Henry, and the pensof Madison, Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton. 

A short period of respite now holds 
till the war of 1812, a time during which 
the lighter and more pleasing traits 
were developed, that gave a somewhat 
unique phase of our literature. The 
qualities of all the former ages push 
themselves forward into the writings 
of Dwight, Barlow, Humphreys, Trum- 
bull, Freneau and others of the time, 
yet there is a strong note of patriotism 
inspired by the new sense of national- 
ity, some of the darker and bloodier 
feelings brought from the recent fields 
of carnage, and at the same time some- 
thing of the security and repose, and 
the easy grace of fancy and imagination 
that follows a great and successful 
struggle. Among works characteristic 
and illustrative of ihe literary tenden- 
cies of the age are, ‘‘Hail Columbia,”’ 
the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,”’ the writ- 
ings of Charles Brockden Brown, 
gloomy and bloody; ‘‘Lines to a Wild 
Honeysuckle” and the ‘‘Home of Night” 


representing the delicate fancy and the - 


imagination of Philip Freneau, and 
some of the earlier works of Washing- 
ton Irving. 


III. 


Th@next epoch (1812-1865) includes 
the weres of those men that are known 
to the rank and file of our people as the 
great figures among American men of 
letters. Nine of them contributed to 
literature proper, and three of them to 
our share in the world’s historical com- 
positions. Many influences were at 
work amongthem. Irving was working 


out the easy, joyful spirit that the 
Dutch have contributed to our Ameri- 
ean life. Longfellow was giving voice 
to the ambition and aspiration of our 
natures. Emerson was the apostle of a 
startlingly new and free religious belief, 
the legitimate successor of Edwards as 
an emancipator from the dogma of old 
Puritanism. Whitter was singing of 
the plain pleasures of Quaker life in 
‘‘Snow-bound,”’ or of the possible aspir- 
ations of a Quaker girl under a free 
government in ‘‘Maud Muller ” Coop- 
er, Hawtborne, Holmes, Lowell and the 
historians were each working out some 
element that enters into our national 
composition, while Bryant, in his few 
poems, was at once the most national 
and the most cosmopolitan of them all. 
At the same time the patriotism that 
was sounded as a strong, determined 
note, in the priorage and grew into the 
profound and irresistible organ-swell] in 
Webster’s splendid peroration, entered 
largely into all the writings of the time. 

But this patriotism was not so mucha 
loyalty to native land as to the great 
and eternal principles whose fate was 
conceived to be wrapped in the future 
of the republic, the mission of which 
was to emancipate these truths from the 
tyranny of the past and leave them asa 
free heritage tothe race. The freedom 
in politics that the Revolutionary 
fathers had demanded for themselves, 
the people now demanded for all men, 
including the black slave, just as in 
former times a limited freedom of con- 
science became universal. 

But there is represented in the spirit 
of the American people and the litera- 


. ture before the war, even a more direct 


development of the germinal idea of a 
free conscience, with which the Puri- 
tans started. We have already traced 
it from the first narrow and selfish con- 
ception, and now, after all this growth, 
there was yet to come a quickening of 
the individual and general conscience. 
‘*What am I, and what ought I to 
be?”’ ‘‘What is the full duty of a broth- 
er’s keeper?’’ And similar questions 
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were also asked as regards public poli- 
cies. The natural outgrowth of a free 
conscience is an awakened conscience. 
The dominant element in American life 
and thought for fifty years before the Re- 
bellion was this intense liveness of the 
conscience. It will be noted in the great 
Unitarian controversy, and further 
in the works of Hawthorne, Channing 
and Emerson; and in its more practical 
aspect of human rights in the slave po- 
ems of Longfellow, Whittier and others. 
The great war for the extermination of 
slavery was waged by this awakened 
public conscience, which also started 
prison reform, organized temperance so- 
cieties, advocated social improvement, 
and manifested its activity in many par- 
allel lines. But the great culmination 
of the two ideas of universal liberty and 
individual responsibility in matters of 
conscience was the War of the Rebel- 
lion and the consequent freeing of the 
slave; a free and thoroughly conscien- 
tious people could not consistently foster 
serfdom. 


iV. 


The period since the Civil War is 
probably too close toallow ofa sufficient 
perspective for the accurate measure- 
ment of its literary figures, but from a 
careful study of its belles-lettres and of 
its social conditions, we are able to dis- 
cover at least some of the tendencies of 
the time. It is the age of the innova- 
tors. It is the first time our writers 
have made a conscious attempt to dis- 
cover something individual in American 
social and political conditions to repro- 
duce. This has resulted in discoveries 
of two classes; first, those conditions 
applying in but limited areas, and sec- 
ond, those conditions applying quite 
generally tothe whoie country. Among 
those painting local characteristics with 
the most faithful and artistic brush are 
George W. Cable, Bret Harte, and 
Charles Egbert Craddock. In the 
broader sense, as representing national 
characteristics, among the greatest in- 
novators are W. D. Howells and Henry 


16 


James, and the grand Napoleon among 
innovators in conception and style is 
Walt Whitman. 

Of both these classes of writers it is 
probably just to say that, as a general 
thing, they represent the desire of the 
American people for a yet wider appli- 
cation of the principle of liberty;—that 
is to say, that while they have attained 
a universal freedom ofa self-examining 
conscience and a universal political 
freedom, they are now further demand- 
ing a social freedom, and possibly an in- 
tellectual freedom, a breaking down of 
the conventional laws in society and in 
thought, and certain it is that there 
has been also a general awakening to 
individual responsibility in the realm 
of citizenship. 7 

But to turn from this philosophic ba- 
sis of our literature which has been the 
solid, though somewhat narrow, founda- 
tion, but which has, nevertheless, given 
it a trend into an independent direc- 
tion, let us consider some of the more 
incidental characteristics of American 
life and letters. 

As opposed to English literature we 
have, of course, fewer distinctions than 
as opposed to that of any other land; 
but certain differences of more or less 
subtlety may be pointed out. Of these, 
one of the most notable is the difference 
in chasteness of tone. In English liter- 
ature there is always a well-fed robust- 
ness, a sense of fleshliness not to be 
found in the offspring of American au- 
thors. English literature ranges all 
the way from the sensuous to the sen- 
sual. There is always a large reflec- 
tion of the appetites, from the compar- 
atively innocent to the seriously vic- 
ious. Ale for the spinster, wine for 
the colonel, and gout for all the staider 
characters. Though it may be some- 
what softened, and its baldness may 
now wear a wig, the coarseness of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
has by no means disappeared from Brit- 
ish compositions of the present day. 
American literature, on the contrary 
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has a more spiritual tone, less of the 
desires of the body and more of the as- 
pirations of the soul. This statement 
holds quite generally true; for, though 
there may be notable exceptions on 
either side, yet no American writer 
could establish a reputation at home on 
the same class of literature as that 
upon which many English writers have 
built enduring fame without literature, 
the girth of literary the waistband is 
not nearly so prodigious, but its eye 
shines with a clearer and brighter 
fire. 

There are several things in the na- 
ture, environment, and social conditions 
of the two peoples to account for this 
difference in the tone of their litera- 
ture. In England class distinctions are 
determined and fixed. One is born there 
into an almost hopelessly unchangeable 
social position, and consequently the 
average Englishman seeks his ideals in 
means of physical enjoyment, in things 
material and objective. But on the 
other hand America is a nation of as- 
pirers, Every manis dreaming of what 
he is going to do or be, and everything 
that helps him to attain his dream, or 
that helps him toa new dream is eagerly 
sought. And this almost universal 
spirit of the American people breathes 
into the atmosphere of their literature. 

The spirit of caste is all pervasive in 
English literature. The characters in 
British fiction must all fall into their 
respective grades of society, the lower 
with their servile fidelity, deference 
and weak dependence, the higher with 
their arrogant demands, proud, patron- 
izing condescension and assumption of 
superiority asa matter of course. There 
is no poem without its king; John Ridd 
must be knighted and Lorna Doone 
must needs have a noble ancestry dis- 
covered for her; and even Thackeray 
who satirizes this class spirit of the 
English people by discovering the 
Montmorencies in the ancestry of Re- 
becca Sharp, and who recognizes the 
worth of the common man in Major 
Dobbin, still leaves all the servants 


without hope or desire for anything but 
a good dinner in the kitchen. 

In the mind of the British writer al- 
most without exception, nobility of 
soul, refinement of taste, magnanimity, 
and even honesty, are qualities of the 
high-born alone. Inalltheir romances 
this is of course true and it holds very 
little less generally with the more 
realistic fiction. In the ‘Lilac Sun- 
bonnet,’’ Jess Kissock is the cunning 
and traitorous serving girl and in 
‘*Vanity Fair’’ Rebecca Sharp is the 
humble-born and wicked little govern- 
ess. 

In American life and literature the 
doctrine that ‘‘ A man’s a man fora’ 
that’’ holds more generally. The plain 
man stoutly and spiritedly maintains 
that he is ‘‘just as good as any other 
man.’ He holds above obsequiousness 
and refuses to do homage to wealth or 
to social position. And the society man 
generally recognizes this equality and 
meets the common man on the street 
and does business with him, on a basis 
of equality, even if he does not invite 
him to his drawing-room. There could 
hardly be an English novel with the 
rank of its characters based so abso- 
lutely upon personal worth as they are, 
for example, in the works of Charles 
Egbert Craddock. 

All this leads to a more unconscious 
naturalness among the best specimens 
of our American manhood, than is to be 
found in any land where there is a he- 


-‘reditary aristocracy. If one can feel 


that he is to be estimated wholly upon 
his merit and is satisfied to stand upon 
it, he will be more at ease than the one 
whois conscious that he is to be weighed 
according to some arbitrary standard 
with which he must seek to comply. 
America has produced some splendid 
examples of this type of manhood. A 
Garfield with the depth of scholarship, 
and the polish of culture, with the 
strength and prowess of a Greek hero, 
with the ease and grace of a Chester- 
field, the power, distinction, and position 
of a nation’sruler, and yet with it all, a 
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democratic unconsciousness of any in- 
equality among men is our most distinct- 
ive national product. There is no doubt 
that in some portions of our society 
there is much that does not illustrate 
this phase of our civilization, but it is 
abundantly exemplified both in our 
highest rank and in our most elemental 
types. The proudest dramatic incident 
in our American every-day life is the 
meeting of a Garfield or a Lincoln with 
the common man, with an absolute un- 
consciousness on either part of any dif- 
ference between them, when there is no 
arrogance or patronizing on the one 
part and no self-abasement or fawning 
on the other. 

Such a character is discussed in a re- 
cent number of The Bookman, under the 
title of ‘‘The American Gentleman.” 
The writer points out in this article 
that our literature contains no adequate 
picture of the American gentleman 
and suggests that ‘‘The Autocrat’”’ is 
most nearly after his likeness. Our 
fiction, however, represents him abun- 
dantly in his cruder form and there is a 
fine portrait of him in Lowell’s ‘‘Com- 
memoration Ode.”’ 

In connection with the thought con- 
cerning the American gentleman may 
be mentioned the adaptability of Amer- 
ican women to new stations and posi- 
tions in life. In his ‘‘Literary and So- 
cial Silhouettes,’’ Boyeson speaks of 
the fact that American women step out 
of our democratic atmosphere into the 
castles and palaces of Europe and be- 
come leaders even in the society of roy- 
alty, and that they always acquit them- 
selves with grace and honor. The 
American woman who has been taught 
to think upon and to understand every- 
thing she does, soon develops the indi- 
viduality that enables her to master 
ceremonies or to set them aside and in- 
stitute something new and fitting in 
their place, and individuality and genius 
never need to fear society. Our cheaper 
sort of novels especially delight in rep- 
resenting this adaptability in the char- 
acter of American women, and some of 


the best of our more recent fiction pic- 
tures it in the higher and more realistic 
fashion. 

The same thing that enables the 
American girl of the middle class later 
to preside gracefully in a brown stone 
front, also gives her that independence 
of character that is so noticeable to 
Europeans. 

Many an American girl has shocked 
the French or German sense of propriety 
by pursuing her amusement, or satisfy- 
ing her curiosity, or going shopping in 
the American manner, all innocent of 
the fact that a lady is unable to do those 
things without direction or assistance. 
American women who read Ibsen and 
realize the utter dependence of char- 
acter that is a part of female education 
and is the basis of all relation between 
the sexes in Europe, must be thankful 
for American birth and an American 
code of social ethics. 

This independence of character man- 
ifests itself in a general unconvention- 
ality, which is nowhere so marked or so 
characteristic as in American thought. 
Our manner, especially among the 
masses of the people, is certainly indi- 
vidual and far from that of any other 
land. Upon meeting with the common 
people in this country, even though very 
casually, one readily discerns that each 
of them has his individuality and is 
strongly alive to his own separate per- 
sonal existence. As he moves upward 
through the grades of society, he is 
somewhat remodeled; his rougher cor- 
ners are knocked off and he is moulded 
into an approximate conformity with 
the social types among which he moves, 
and in consequence much of his origi- 
nality of manner is lost. But he never 
gives up his right to independent con- 
victions on all manner of subjects; he 
grapples with new systems of philoso- 
phy, as an expanding horizon brings 
them within his range of vision and al- 
ways insists on adopting or rejecting 
them, as his reason tells him best. And 
so it is that while in social matters we 
are content to copy and borrow exten- 
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sively, the freshness and independence 
of American thought can nowhere be 
matched. 

But recently a German lady of noble 
rank, who had come to this country to 
study the woman question with a view to 
helping on the progress of her sex in the 
Fatherland, remarked that, while she 
did not find American social life so dif- 
ferent from that of Europe as she had 
expected, yet greatly to her surprise, 
she did find an independence and free- 
dom of thought among our people, and 
especially among the women here, that 
was in striking contrast to the condition 
in the Old World and that rendered the 
lot of the American woman enviable to 
her sister across the water. Abundant 
illustrations of these qualities may be 
found in the works of Henry James, W. 
D. Howells, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

The quality of humor in our Ameri- 
can character and literature is unique 
and of independent origin. A people 
so busy and active as ours must have 
some respite and relaxation and the re- 
lief has come in the form of a national 
humor. Whether it be to our credit or 
not, certainly no other nation presents 
such a group of writers as Mark Twain, 
Artemus Ward, Bill Nye, Bob Bur- 
dette, Josh Billings, and Petroleum V. 
Nasby, shading off into James Whit- 
comb Riley, Eugene Field, and John 
G. Saxe,— not to speak of O. W. Holmes 
and James Russell Lowell. This hu- 
mor partakes somewhat of intellectual 
subtlety and hence has probably more 
of the coloring of wit than does similar 
composition in England. 

A national characteristic which has 
developed in the face of several foreign 
wars, a civil war, and our interminable 
contest with savages, is the absence of 
a martial spirit,— and this too in spite 
of all the blood and bluster of pioneer 
and western mining life, to say nothing 
of the rifle as a means of support, and 
the brilliant success of our desperadoes 
and banditti. Itis true that our geo- 
graphical situation and the lack of the 


younger sons of a nobility are favorable 
to peace instead of war. But whatever 
may be the reasons for it, we are un- 
doubtedly the great peace nation. We 
have taken the initiative in the arbitra- 
tion movement of the century, and have 
in one way or another been connected 
with by far the greatest number of in- 
ternational arbitrations for a hundred 
years. President Elliotin a paper that 
appears in recent numbers of The Forum 
and The Chautauquan, discussed this as 
one of America’s great and original 
contributions to the world’s civilization. 

The universal industry and activity 
of American, as opposed to continental 
life, is another thing that has influenced 
our literature profoundly. We have 
no large class of leisure either to write 
or to be written about. The American 
novelist must describe his characters 
at work, and the reader must follow the 
hero and heroine and the lesser figures 
about their daily tasks. And while 
achievement is one of the great watch- 
words of all these creatures of the mind, 
yet it is always attained through toil 
and many discomfitures until the great 
victory. The men and women do not 
sit around and talk, attend balls, clubs, 
and theaters, acting and interacting 
merely for the novelist’s observation. 
Every man has his business, his profes- 
sional cares, or his manual labor, and 
even the writing itself is a serious oc- 
cupation to the novelist, and probably 
his livelihood. The chief male charac- 
ter is never suddenly discovered to be 
@ poet just to fit him for winning the 
high-born lady, but must cultivate his 
latent powers and develop a real worth. 

This phase of the life of the writer 
and his subjects may be the cause for 
the realistic turn of American fiction. 
The basis for romance must after all 
come from conditions in the life of a 
people; there must be the aristocracy, 
the nobility, the feudal splendor, and 
the knightly spirit. These we do not 
have, and our writers have been com- 
pelled to look to the humbler, and per- 
haps more healthful,sources of everyday 
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day life among ordinary human beings 
for the material of their tales. 

So far we have considered American 
literature as to its theme and general 
spirit. As to the subtler distinctions 
of form and manner of conception we 
have probably very little, and what we 
have has not been clearly discerned, 
and certainly has not been in any com- 
prehensive or appreciative manner set 
forth. An American sees things gen- 
erally in much the same light as does 
his English brother, and what he con- 
ceives he expresses in the same sym- 
bolic Anglo-Saxon style. There may 
be, and probably are, influences at work 
fashioning us an individual manner of 
conceiving and expressing, but these 
will be a long time in attaining a com- 
plete and independent form. 

In conclusion, it has been observed 


by a writer on the history of American 
letters, that our novelists, except Haw- 
thorne, have not as yet grappled with 
the great universal problems of life, 
but have been content with those of 
local or national application. This 
criticism is but just, and expresses a 
condition that might be expected from 
the age and history of the country. 
And when we shall have further broad- 
ened the scope of our themes, diversi- 
fied and developed the ones we now 
possess, and evolved an independent 
mode of expression, we shall certainly 
have a characteristic and individual 
literature, which even thus early in its 
youth gives promise of a magnificent 
and majestic maturity. But enough 
has already been said to justify our 
claim to at least the elements of a na- 
tional literature. 





FROST PROPHECY. 


HE frosted panes are all enwreathed 
With fern and vine in silver wrought, 

As though a poet there had breathed 
His sweetest flower-thought. 


Not flower phantoms pale are they; 
Not wan, sad ghosts of blossoms slain, 
From some dead summer far astray, 
That haunt the window pane. 


Forerunners, they of things unseen, 
Of unborn bloom to shrub and tree, 
Pale prophecies in silver sheen 
Of life that is to be. 


These tangled glades and hill-slopes high, 
Frost-wrought, familiar pictures seem, 
As they were but the frozen sigh 


Of homesick wanderer’s dream. 


In sealéd censers, far below, 
The sweets of future summers swing; 
And earth, beneath her robe of snow, 
Can feel the heart of Spring. 
Mrs. W. F. Carleton. 
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THE CURATE. 


BygHARRY HANCOCK. 


OSS, if dis yeah hoss had libed wen 

de Lawd rode into Jeruslem on de 

mule, de mule would’n ha’ been nowah. 

De Lawd would hab rode in on de Cu- 
rate fo’ suah.”’ 

‘* What makes you think that, Pete?’’ 

‘¢ Well sah, de best wan any too good 
fo’ de Lawd, an’ if de Curate war dare, 
he’d been de best in all de lan’. Yas 
sah, suah, dat am a fack.’’ And Pete 
patted the glossy neck of the Curate to 
emphasize his sage belief. 

‘* Never mind, Pete, about the old 
Jerusalem, that neither you or the Cu- 
rate will ever see, but look ahead to the 
New Eldorado, that he may win if he 
goes right. Go in the stable and get 
those toe weights; they may help him 
out.’’ 

The Curate was indeed an equine 
king. A beautiful seal brown, sixteen 
hands, wide between the eyes, large 
nostrils, square muzzled, beautiful flow- 
ing mane and tail, and above all, what 
astonished experts most, was the ex- 
treme distance from the withers down 
through the chest, indicating great 
lung power and endurance. He wasan 
inbred Wilkes, and from conformation 
and breeding great results were ex- 
pected from him. 

And yet he was a disappointment to 
Robert, who had him entered in the 
great Kentucky Futurity for three- 
year-olds. Try and experiment with 
every appliance he would, the colt 
would go so fast, nofaster. Robert had 
raised him there in Lexington, had 
trained him, developed him, loved him 
above all but one; had lavished his 
time and affection on the colt, and still 
he did not improve! 


Robert was born a Kentuckian. He 
knew that in a country where respect- 
ability and standing were gauged to a 
certain extent by the breeding of suc- 
cessful horses, could he raise a cham- 
pion in the Curate, a certain position 
was assured him; but social position— 
never. He had a few drops of negro 
blood in his veins. No matter how 
infinitesimal, it was there. Men re- 
spected him, business or street equal- 
ity was extended, but their social doors 
were closed. He was educated, gentle- 
manly, upright, a fine looking Anglo- 
Saxon. White blood gave his mother 
value, her son a curse. 

At his birth his mother was in service 
in the family of one of Kentucky’s most 
celebrated statesmen. Robert was edu- 
cated in the north; the statesman died, 
leaving to Robert’s mother a beautiful 
cottage and ten acres of land on the 
outskirts of the city, besides a small 
annuity, paid quarterly by one of the 
banks. 

Robert had intended to remain north 
on the completion of his education and 
earve his way where the “‘ taint ’’ would 
never be suspected; but the death of 
his mother, the descent to him of the 
property and annuity, and the great 
revival of the development of the horse 
of which he, like his father, and in com- 
mon with all Kentuckians, was passion- 
ately fond, induced him to return and 
occupy the old home. There, his old 
mammy from the statesman's house on 
the hill kept house for him, and Pete 
was his chief factotum and body guard. 

He had nosocial friends or confidants. 
The taint repulsed the class he could 
adorn, and erected a barrier of cold and 
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studied reserve that he knew he could 
never penetrate. His ‘‘equals” the 
negro and ‘‘poor white trash’’ only 
dared to be familiar at safe distance, 
and mutter sotto voce, ‘‘He am no 
bettah dan we are, if he do look hit.’’ 

He was alone in the world. His very 
intelligence and education only inten- 
sified his loneliness and humiliated 
position. He brooded over it, cursed 
his fate, and execrated the memory of 
that statesman, who lay buried nearly 
within the shadow of that monument 
that marks the resting place of the 
‘* Great Pacificator.”’ 

Once, and only once, did an ‘‘ equal ”’ 
dare to throw it in his face; and then 
with all the pent up fury and agony of 
ages he hurled himself like a thunder- 
bolt against him; with face livid, neck 
cords knotted, and fingers feeling as 
though he could crush to powder the 
limestone rock at his feet, Robert rushed 
to grab him again, when he noticed his 
face turn ashy pale, his head lop to one 
side; that rock had cushioned his spirit 
to eternity. 

He was feeling the full force of the 
taint. 

Were it not for this he never would 
have been arrested. Men of honor and 
standing said he did right,— but ah! 
one tainted had no rights that anyone 
should respect; he was tried. The dis- 
trict attorney was ambitious, his popu- 
larity and reélection depended on the 
number of criminals he sent to the pen- 
itentiary, and like the Indian fighter, 
who made a notch on his rifle for every 
Indian killed, this industrious prose- 
cutor kept tab and notched every poor 
wretch that came within his web. 

Robert was convicted of manslaugh- 
ter, another notch; the governor, who 
knew his father, pardoned Robert be- 
fore sentence. All this was some years 
ago. 

But we digress. 


Peter brought the toe weights and 
while adjusting them, remarked as a 
dancing filly went by, ‘‘ Dere she goes, 


she recomind me ob a gal I knows, dat 
am so critical dat she cawn’t be happy. 
Whahebah she goes, if hit be a showor 
cawncert, or oppra, she just critissize 
so critical, datshe am axshilly misabel. 
She cawn’t enjoy anyting; she am too 
finally edecated, suah.”’ 

‘*Don’t you think, Pete, it’s better to 
have too much than too little educa- 
tion?”’ 

‘*T dunno, boss, *bout dat; too much 
mix me up. I was down last ebenin’ 
to de revival meetin’, an’ Pawson Jones 
he say, ‘ Brederin’, I hab had a rebela- 
lation, and aftah deep an matuah study 
I hab come to de conclusion dat de 
Lawd cannot only know what He wants 
to, but’ an’ heah Pawson Jones put on 
a way-down voice, ‘but de Lawd can 
know not to know.’ What do you tink 
of dat, Mars Robert? ”’ 

‘* Well, Pete, that’s quite a sage con- 
clusion, and from his standpoint there 
may be more truth in it than any of us 
sinners will admit. By the way, Pete, 
have you gone forward yet?”’ 

‘*No, sah, I ain’t got notime faw ’lig- 
ion. I owe too much. Pawson Jones 
come to where I was lawst night, an’ 
said, ‘Petah, you come fawad.’ I said 
I had to work too hard to ’sperance 
‘ligon, I owed too much. He said, 
‘Petah, you owe de Lawd all yo hab— 
de Lawd am youah creditor.’ I said 
dat may be so, Pawson, but de Lawd 
just now ain’t crowden on me de same 
as my odder cred’tors, an’ I guess de 
Lawd kin wait awhile yet ”’ 

‘*Peter, I think that Parson Jones 
would have been warranted in chastis- 
ing you for that remark.” 

‘*T guess he did, he rabed, and told 
Deacon Skimmer to put me out, an’ 
both grabbed me.”’ 

‘*Well, what did youdo? Go out?” 

‘*Nawh, I jess gib Deacon Skimmer 
a touchin’ remindah ob my lub foh 
him, an he roled undah de seat. De 
meetin’ broke up. Dat’s de reason I 
was home so early.”’ 

Robert drove out with the Curate to 
give him his daily jog, and concluded 
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to let track work go for that day and 
give the Curate a long journey in the 
country and ascertain if a change of 
method might not develop the speed he 
knew the horse possessed. After jour- 
neying for nearly an hour, he turned 
off the main road for a by-path, that 
led into the hills and ravines. Coming 
suddenly around a turn he found him- 
self in a thick growth of timber, and 
on the side of asteep bluff. Thescenery 
was wild and new tohim. Ahead was 
a bewildering mass of foliage, tree 
trunks and great rocks. The road be- 
came narrow and steep —a great gulch 
yawned on one side. 

He soon discovered the gleam of a 
stream between the dense foliage, and 
a sharp turn of the road brought him 
in full view of it. Clear as crystal it 
whirled and swirled among the dark 
rocks, that reminded him of the ‘‘danc- 
ing and prancing and glancing”’ as the 
‘‘water comes down at Ladore.’’ He 
found himself ina peaceful little valley. 
A few cattle were quietly grazing, the 
running water of the brook making a 
sweet, low accompaniment to the tink- 
ling of their bells. He was shut inon 
all sides; the world was shut out. He 
looked down at his horse’s feet to see 
how the boots stood the sharp descent, 
when “biff,’’ bang, and the sharp 
report of a rifle rang on the still air. 

“Throw up, stranger, I’ve been 
watchin’ on youun for sume time, and 
when I seed youun bend cver, I knowed 
yer were trackin’ on us_ throw up.”’ 

Robert looked up, and saw no one, 
but he saw a shining rifle barrel 
through a fissure in the rock about ten 
feet above him. 

tobert threw up his right hand, and 
with the other tried to control his 
frightened horse. 

‘Now go ’head slow, stranger, and 
doan youun look back till I call yer.”’ 

Robert drove on, and heard a scram- 
bling behind, but thought it best not 
to look back; the road or by-path led 
around to a little shed built on the side 
of the rocky acclivity and close against 
it. He noticed a peculiar smell. 


‘*Halt,’’ said the same nasal voice, 
and Robert, knowing that there was a 
deadly rifle aimed at his back, did as 
commanded, 

“Git outer that ere cart.’’ 

Robert got out, and a tall individual 
with a slouch hat, rough hunting-shirt 
and boots, and face covered with strag- 
gling tow-colored whiskers, appeared 
from behind, and taking the Curate 
tied him to a tree. 

Another man, similarly dressed but 
somewhat younger, appeared with a 
cocked rifle directed at Robert, and 
remarked: 

‘Don’t stir, Mr. Officer; Dad wants 
to talk to youun.”’ 

‘‘Dad’’ here remarked, ‘‘Bill, put the 
yarn roun’ his neck.”’ 

Bill handed the rifle to the elder, 
and came to the smallshed. He disap- 
peared, and soon came out with a 
small rope in his hand. The door 
swung to as if on weights. 

‘Bill,’ said the elder, ‘‘put that ere 
yarn round his neck, and throw it over 
that same hickory limb we did the 
other feller.” 

Robert began to think his last hour 
had come and was about to expostulate, 
when Bill came up close, and in putting 
the rope around his neck -whispered, 
‘Do as yer told an’ youun’ll be safe,” 
and then stepping back threw the other 
end over the limb of the tree under 
which they stood. 

‘*Dad’’ stepped forward and said, 
‘Bill, tighten er up a little more —now, 
young man, yo’ needn’t deny—Bill, 
tighten er up a little more—yo’ needn’t 
deny but what yer are one o’ them 
cussed rev’nue officers. Bill pull er’’— 

Bang bang, zip, zip. The men disap- 
peared in a twinkling. Robert found 
the ‘‘yarn’’ cut just above his head, 
and hanging about his neck. Looking 
up, he saw a thin smoky cloud, and 
through it a light colored Fedora hat, 
with a heron’s plume, and a _ face 
beneath it that said, ‘‘Take the Curate 
and fly, quick,’’ and disappeared. 

Robert was dazed, it was all done so 
suddenly. He mechanically untied the 
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Curate and quietly drove out from 
amongst the moonshiners of Growler’s 
Gulch. 


. . . . . . 


‘‘Pete, you are late this morning; you 
must have been at the revival again 
last evening.’’ 

‘Yes sah, I was down dah again, en 
de moah I seed Pawson Jones, de moah 
I am saserfied he am er hippercrit.”’ 

‘*Why, how is that?” 

‘*Well sah, bekaws I doan belebe dat 
eny pusson can be as wise ’s Pawson 
Jones looks. En he jes put dem gig- 
lamps on his nose, rolls dem wolly eyes 
o’hisn, talk about de mussy an’ lub ob 
de Lawd, an den go home, an’ set rat 
traps in his gawden to ketch his neigh- 
bors liddle kittens wid, hump!”’ 

“Never mind moralizing, Peter; hook 
the Curate up, I wish to take a long 
drive.”’ 

“Down in de Gulch again, boss?” 
with a sly twinkle in his eye, ‘‘but Ise 
wahn yo’ to ’splain one ting; last 
ebenin Pawson Jones said he was gwine 
to ’splode de rebolution the-the-therums 
ob Dahwin—dat he didn’t belebe in any 
‘and organ ‘tachment no how, no mon- 
key business foh him: dat we wah jes 
put togedah by de Lawd as we wah 
neehid. Dat de Lawd had a lot ob 
bar’ls and in some wah eyes, en in some 
wah noses, en in some wah laigs, en in 
some wah arms, an’ so on. An’ dah 
wah two kinds, one foh white pussons, 
an’ one foh black, an’ when de Lawd 
desiahed to make moah pussons, he jes 
took a laig from one bar’l, an arm from 
annoder, an’ eyes an’ noses frohm 
annoder; put em togeddah, an’ dropped 
um down.’’ 

‘*Well Pete, what’s wrong with that 
view of creation?’’ 

‘*Wha-what’s wrong wid dat? Wy, 
de creasun part may be all right, but 
bless my soul, whe’d de Lawd get all 
dem bar’ls from? Splain dat to me?” 

‘*Too deep to explain now, Peter; but 
you'll know some day. Get that har- 
ness in shape while I’m gone.”’ 

Robert drove to the outskirts of the 


city, famous for its beautiful country 
homes; with their lawns, stone fences, 
wide verandas, vine-covered and hos- 
pitable. The Curate seemed to know 
the way without any volition on the 
part of the driver. He soon reached a 
well graveled turnpike, one well known 
tothe colt, for he pricked up his ears 
and increased his gait, as if expecting a 
brush down the road. On the right, 
as they approached a gray stone house, 
nearly vine-clad, with cupola and in- 
viting porches, and nestling some dis- 
tance from the pike, in a setting of 
evergreen and oak, Robert observed a 
fine horse attached to a light rig, held 
in waiting by a young colored groom. 

As Robert drove slowly by, he ob- 
served a young lady getting into the 
rig. She wore a gray Fedora hat with 
a heron’s plume. He was about to raise 
his hat, but he had gone too far beyond 
to be seen; then again, what right had 
he to salute the lady! 

He had seen her,.oh! so many times, 
so many times without the courage to 
look her squarely in the face. And yet 
she had spoken to him. 

He had not driven very far down the 
pike, which was a favorite jogging 
place of his, when he heard the clatter 
of hoofs on the gravel inthe rear. He 
quickly looked round and a great lump 
rose to his throat; the involuntary 
twitching of his hands nearly stopped 
his horse. The horse was running 
away. Nearer it came, the driver, with 
reins wound round her hands, heron’s 
plume and disheveled hair streaming 
in the wind, stood partly up, and brac- 
ing herself against the dash-board, was 
guiding the animal as best she could, 
and seemed to be collected and cool. It 
was fortunate the road was wide with 
a long stretch in front. Robert turned 
the Curate to the left side of the road, 
and got him under good headway, in 
the same direction, as the frightened 
horse rushed passed him. A life, and 
perhaps more, was at stake. 

Robert brought his whip down with 
a stinging cut across the Curate’s flank. 
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He had never been struck before; he 
seemed to be dazed for a moment at the 
new sensation, and nearly stopped; 
then, gathering himself together, like 
a mighty tidal wave, he rushed after 
the fleeing runaway, at a gait his mas- 
ter never dreamed of. It was an un- 
equal race, the chances greatly against 
the trotter. Down the road they went, 
at a furious pace, the trotter gaining 
on the runaway, who had a light 
phaeton to pull. Nearing the horse, 
Robert put both lines and whip in his 
left hand and reached out over the side 
of his cart to grab the lines of the run- 
away, and nearly had them when the 
rattle of the cart against the hub of the 
phaeton started the frightened run- 
away, afresh. Robert’s hand fell short 
and the phaeton drew away. The 
young lady with the heron’s plume 
never took her eyes off her horse, but 
resolutely tugged at the lines. 

Again Robert brought his whip down 
with a stinging blow on the Curate’s 
back; and again the colt struck a gait 
that was a marvel of speed to his owner. 
But Robert had no time to consider 
phenomenal speed, in fact hardly ap- 
preciated what the noble colt was doing. 
Again the Curate drew up inch by inch 
on the unmanageable steed. When 
again abreast Robert reached out, and, 
grasping the left line with his right 
hand, and at the same time steadying 
the colt, after a few rods he brought 
the runaway to a standstill. 

The young lady alighted while Rob- 
ert held both horses. He was ex- 
tremely agitated, and without looking 
at her said, ‘‘ I see, Miss Reed, the boy 
must have shortened the tugs, as your 
horse was frightened by striking his 
heels on the cross-bar. If you will 
drive the Curate back, I will lengthen 
these tugs out and drive your horse 
home.”’ 

She quietly looked at him a moment, 
stepped forward, extended her gloved 
hand and said, ‘‘Mr Allerton, I thank 
you; your horse did nobly. I should 
like above all things to drive him home, 








but think I can manage my own now 
that you have adjusted the tugs, if you 
will kindly help me in.’’ 

Robert drove back behind her, and 
as she paused a moment at her gate for 
him to,come up, she said, ‘‘I did not 
anticipate your return of the Gulch 
service so soon. I see you chafe under 
obligations. ’’ 

Robert was about to reply when she 
said, ‘‘ The Curate will now win,’’ and 
passed through the gate. 

This time Robert raised his hat. 


The Curate, since the time of the 
runaway, had improved wonderfully. 
The power manifested for the first time 
under the spur of the whip had rapidly 
developed until his master knew he 
possessed a phenomenon. Few knew it, 
as Robert had not many confidants, and 
rarely mixed with thesporting fratern- 
ity. The purse, a ten-thousand-dollar 
one, and the enhanced value of the colt, 
were the only two speculative factors 
that interested him. These he felt 
were legitmate and honorable. 

Yet there were many whispers of the 
phenomenal quarters and trials he had 
made, and taken on the quiet by the 
knowing ones; and while he was not a 
favorite, he was well thought of. 

The day of the great Kentucky 
Futurity arrived. All Lexington was 
there, besides many from the neighbor- 
ing states. The grand stand and boxes 
were full, the bleachers crowded, and 


the infield and quarter stretch unduly 


congested. 

The colts were called for the great 
event, a one mile dash; Miss Nancy, the 
favorite, drove on the track amid a 
storm of hand-clapping from the grand 
stand. She was the favorite of the 
ladies. 

The Curate came on with Robert up. 
There was no particular ovation, but as 
he moved by the grandstand, his mag- 
nificent head and neck, strong and 
powerful build, and noble carriage, 
marked him to many as a strong possi- 
bility in the race. Robert heard a 
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solitary clapping of hands; it nerved 
his arms and gave his soul courage. 

As he turned to come back down the 
stretch, Peter with a large blanket 
rushed out on the track to him and 
said, ‘‘ Heah, Boss, put dese rebit’s feet 
in yo’ pocket. Ikotched ’em last night 
at de full of de moon, inde grabe-yawd. 
Bof hind laigs, yo’s shuh to win wid 
dem in yo’r pocket.” 

They were off. Miss Nancy, No. 2; 
the Curate, No. 4. 

The Curate had a good start and posi- 
tion. Would he hold his own against 
the seasoned and champion three-year- 
old of thes year? At the quarter he 
was holding his own. At the half he 
had fallen back two lengths but was 
still going strong. At this point only 
five were in the race. The Curate was 
one. At the three-quarter pole only 
two were in it, and the Curate was one, 
the rest straggling along a distance be- 
hind. So far the speed had been record- 
breaking. Now the drive commenced, 
and in a moment there was a subdued 
murmur as the Curate lapped the wheel 
of the champion, and inch by inch 
crawled up to her saddle girths, A 
loud roar as he collared her. Down the 
stretch they came, the Curate head and 


neck above his antagonist. With eyes 
blazing, and nostrils distended, mane 
flowing in the wind like a banner, he 
looked every inch the equine king he 
was. At the distance they were on 
even terms; the roar of the multitude 
had subsided to a deathly stillness. 
Fortunes and reputations were sus- 
pended in midair. Nothing was heard 
but the quick patter of hoof beats. 

Both driver and beast gathered 
themselves for a last supreme effort. 
Robert raised the whip; it did not de- 
scend; the Curate seemed to recollect, 
for with a magnificent burst of speed he 
forged ahead, and it was over. 

The Curate was surrounded, the vic- 
tor’s wreath placed around his neck as 
he was paraded before the grand stand. 
A voice was heard to say, ‘‘I knowed 
dem rebit’s feet would do hit.” 

Robert had won the greatest turf 
prize of the year. 

He looked at the huzzahing multitude 
in the grand stand, and saw a dainty 
handkerchief waving in front of a gray 
Fedora hat with a heron’s plume. 

Would he win the greatest prize of 
life? 

Quien sabe? 
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By LOvUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


IV. 

HAL® absorbed with the beauty of the 

evening, Meta almost forgot her 
mission; but reéntering the dwelling, 
the presence of Hans reminded her of it 
with cruel distinctness. He was attired 
now in a brown canvas suit, the work- 
ing dress of the country (occasionally 
exchanged for blue ‘‘denims’’). He 
had just placed his gun in the corner 
and held in his hand a pheasant, which 
he presented to Meta. With height- 
ened color she brought out a timid 

* Begun in the February MIDLAND. 


‘*dank you, Sir,’’ and hastily retreated 
to the kitchen with her present, There 
she would gladly have remained, but 
Frau Klein’s call brought her unwill- 
ingly back. The daylight lent no fresh 
charm to Hans’ appearance, which was 
now, Meta thought, but different shades 
of tan, from his hair and the freckles on 
his face, to the mud on his high boots. 
A contrast to the picture she herself 
made with her golden hair still an 
aureole over her forehead, and braided 
in a long shiny plait that hung below 
her waist from the back of her head. 
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Her fair and rosy complexion was set 
eff by her peasant’s dress,—the dark 
cloth skirt and stomacher, with a long- 
sleeved white ‘‘ camissole.’’ 

Hans evidently thought the picture 
pretty, for his small grey eyes gleamed, 
and a muscular smile broadened, with- 
out illumining his homely features. 
‘*Purty as a pictur,’’ he said to the 
woman, who was now able to translate 
it into language Meta could understand. 
This only embarrassed her the more, so 
she turned to the open door. A mist 
had beencreeping up the valley, and the 
giant stems looked like ship masts in a 
sea-fog as one and another of the near 
ones kept visible, the mist hiding all in 
the distant hill-sides. 

‘*Hans wants you to go over with him 
in the morning and see his place,” said 
the interpreter. 

‘* Will you come too, pleas ?’’ was 
her only answer. 

‘* Yes, if you’ll help carry the baby,’’ 
said the woman. 

What the exact thing was that she 
said to Hans, Meta did not know; but 
that Mrs. Klein was a ‘‘smoother 
down,’’ she felt sure, for Hans Bittel 
looked pleased and proud. 

‘* And how do ye like our section of 
country?’ was the next question for the 
interpreter. Meta felt inclined to des- 
cant on the beauty of the burnt timber 
on the far hill-sides, but instinct told 
her that the sense of beauty was not a 
sixth sense with Hans, although he had 
said she was ‘‘ purty as a pictur,’’ so 
she contented herself with remarking 
on the logs lying close at hand. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Hans, ‘‘ they are as ugly 
things as God makes, but I’ve cleared 
*em off my place, I have.”’ 

‘*T see they are made use of for fenc- 
ing here and there.” 

‘*Yes; a man can straddle a ‘ rip-gut’ 
on the top, when they lie right, and 
that’s about all they are good for; there 
ain’t many as ’ill do for firewood, even, 
and fewer still for rails. Idid manage to 
get a few hundred lengths out for fence 
rails, last fall, but the most was rotten.” 


This information was followed by 
questions as to Meta’s journey, her 
companions on seaboard, his sister at 
home, and so forth, for ke dare not risk 
anything more ‘interne’ at present, or 
indeed as long as an interpreter might 
be required. 

The ‘‘good-night,’? Meta feared, 
would be an ordeal, but she was the 
kind of girl who could keep a man at 
bay. 

These evening visits were regularly 
continued, ushered in often with little 
presents of game or orchard fruit. 

Meta regretted the day-light was 
growing shorter and shorter, and that 
she could not have lengthened her ram- 
bles in the wood, thereby shortening 
the evenings in the house. 

Coming in on one occasion, Hans told 
her he had been out to look for her 
(Thank goodness! without success, 
thought the girl), for there was a cougar 
prowling about, and a few days ago a 
bear had been seen, and he did not 
think it safe for her to walk alone 
so late. Meta laughed her merry little 
laugh, saying she was not afraid of 
bears, nor cougars either — ‘‘ Not that 
I know what a cougar is,’’ she added 
honestly. 

Hans proceeded with an elaborate 
description, and she came tothe conclu- 
sion it must be the same as a panther 
she had seen once in a cage at a trav- 
eling show in Niiremberg. 

From the conversation she was able 


_to have with her hostess, Meta gathered 


that she had been unable from her 
manner to Hans to cause him to feel 
that he was in anywise repugnant to 
her. ‘‘ He thinks you are a bit bash- 
ful; when he can make you understand 
English better it will be all right be- 
tween you.” 

‘*No, no! I did wrong in being per- 
suaded by his sister to come.over here. 
How could I expectanything different!” 
she answered, the tears filling her eyes. 

** You’re just a bit homesick; you’ll 
soon get accustomed to your new life, 
and feel at home here,’’ and then she 
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would sing Hans Bittel’s praises as best 
she knew how. 

All this made Meta feel that in their 
private conversations Mrs. Klein never 
represented things as they really were. 
As Mrs. Klein said she must make haste 
to learn the language— but for a very 
different purpose from that which her 
hostess had in mind—that she might 
herself make Hans comprehend that 
she could never marry him; that she 
could never even like him, and that she 
might ask his pardon for having thus to 
change her mind,— and then there was 
his three hundred dollars to think about. 
She could not go onowing him money— 
the thought made her wretched. So 
with a steadfast purpose before her (ex- 
cept when the evening visit came round) 
Meta was less unhappy than she was at 
first. She talked to Mrs. Klein over 
the little house-work with the one 
thought oflearning English She made 
the woman talk English and translate 
to her (such English as it was) while 
she repeated the short sentences. She 
took the older child out with her on 
her rambles, making the child her in- 
structor on the name of everything she 
could see or point to, while she imitated 
the words pronounced by little Willie 
till she got them to suit herself. Then 
in the little book-shelf high up on the 
kitchen wall she found an English Bible. 
She had her own Lutheran version and 
these she studied in her little room till 
Mrs. Klein wondered what she could 
find to do so many hours alone. And 
sometimes she carried the books with 
her to a favorite seat in the woods be- 
hind the house, on an old, moss-covered 
log, and there she studied them in peace 
and quiet. No wonder she came out 
sometimes with curious old-fashioned 
phrases, seeing she was studying an 
English more than two centuries and a 
half old, a study in itself for the English 
student at our schools and colleges. 

‘Dost thou never go into the temple 
on the Lord’s day?” asked Meta one 
day quite naturally; ‘‘how far away is 
your nearest temple; a long journey 
away?”’ 


Mrs. Klein did not understand the 
use of synonyms, and was quite a long 
time finding out what she was driving 
at, and then she made a bad shot, 

“Oh, you are thinking where Hans 
and you will have to go to get married; 
you mean church, not temple. In your 
country, people have to go to church, 
and a great fuss has to be made; but it’s 
not necessary here. You don’t need to 
have a parson even. A J. P. will do 
just as well, and you can be married 
anywhere,—I hope it will be here, and 
the sooner you say so the better, for 
poor Hans is getting pretty well worn 
out with waiting on you?” 

Meta, not understanding the whole 
of this speech, for it was delivered in a 
voluble fashion, asked for a transla- 
tion of it. -And then she once more 
told Mrs. Klein she did not feel like 
marrying Hans, and she wished she 
would tell him so. 

“T tell him, indeed! What do you 
suppose I am keeping you here all this 
time for? I don’t need your help with 
my house-work. Why, just for you to 
get accustomed to him and to our lan- 
guage, and I shall tell Hans that there 
is no good in his waiting about any 
longer, that’s what I shall tell him. He 
can fetch the justice and take you home 
right along with him, and there’ll be 
an end ofall this shilly-shally nonsense. 
Aman like Hans don’t pay out three 
hundred dollars just to be fooled with.’’ 

This was the first time Mrs. Klein 
had spoken her mind in this way. Poor 
Meta burst into tears, and, expecting 
no sympathy from her hostess, ran 
away to her room to have her cry out 
and to think. Perhaps they might put 
her in prison about the three hundred 
dollars, she thought. In fact, Mrs. 
Klein had hinted as much.’ Well, she 
felt now she would rather go to prison, 
for then when her time came to an end 
she could be her own mistress, and 
could do as she pleased. Meta secretly 
hoped that prison might be her fate. 
With this hope she dried her tears, 
washed her face, and went downstairs 
when Mrs. Klein called her to supper. 
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V. THE OUTCOME OF IT. 


Alone with Meta one evening, Hans 
drew his chair closer to hers and said 
in as soft a voice as he could command 
**Miss Hirsch (Meta had taught him to 
be very polite, addressing him always 
as Mr. Bittel), you have not yet paid 
your promised visit to my place. 
What’s the matter that you don’t ever 
come?”’’ 

Meta had pursued the plan of making 
excuses whenever an arrangement was 
being made for a visit. She felt she 
could not go through with the odious 
inspection of the house. In fact she 
nourished a sort of superstition that if 
she were betrayed into crossing the 
threshold, she could no longer fight her 
fate. By this time she was able to 
understand all that Hans said to her, 
but to answer in intelligible English 
she did not find so very easy. ‘‘Because 
I vill it not,’’ she said. 

There was no coquetry in her manner; 
it was just a matter of fact announce- 
ment, that seemed to take the young 
man off his feet for the moment. ‘‘But,”’ 
he continued, “I want to fix up a bit; 
I’ve only been batching all this time; 
there’s been no woman about to have 
things good and nice, and I want you 
jest to say as to how you’d like ’em.”’ 

‘‘ButI have no want to see them,”’ re- 
iterated Meta; ‘‘no haste, no quick- 
ness,’’ she added, for to gain time was 
her method. 

“But I amin a hurry!—the dickens 
of a hurry. I want to see you in my bit 
of a home, I do, and there’s no fun in 
fooling a fellow this ’ere fashion,’’ said 
Hans with some warmth of manner, the 
perspiration coming out on his fore- 
head, as he got up from his chair and 
stood close to Meta, and attempted to 
take her hand. , 

But this was more than the little 
woman could stand, so she rose abruptly 
and dashed upstairs to her room, slam- 
ming the door after her. She threw 
herself on her bed and longed for some 
friend who should show her what to do. 
Oh, why had she not stayed at home, 


within sight of her own hills and woods! 
She would have had her mother, and 
how she did hate Mrs. Braun,—if she 
could but see her and tell her so,—for 
persuading her to come to such a coun- 
try, from that hateful brother of hers. 
She could have gone to Niiremberg for 
the winter in one of the toy factories, 
and made wages enough by living at 
her uncle’s to keep her mother and put 
little Fritz to school! Oh! why, oh! 
why, indeed ! and the gir! cried herself 
to sleep with the question unanswered 
on her lips. 

Meantime Hans had abruptly left 
Mrs. Klein’s kitchen to ponder in the 
cool evening air how he could master 
that pig-headed little German gir] with 
her bright cheeks and long golden 
hair. But no answer came to him, 
either! Meta woke early and studied 
her two bibles before breakfast, and 
then came down to hunt about for an 
old newspaper for her next lesson in 
English. Books were scarce at the 
Klein’s. There was a cook book and 
a book on etiquette, but the children 
not being yet of school age, there were 
not even any school readers lying about. 
There was a young lady keeping school 
about a mile off, who boarded with 
some people she had seen visiting Mrs. 
Klein, who lived half a mile further off 
still, and Meta was determined to try 
and make friends with the teacher. 
Perhaps she could advise her. She 
could not stay where she was, now that 


Mrs. Klein had given her to under- 


stand the reason for her keeping her; 
and who knows as she had had a fine 
education, perhaps she could speak 
German, for Meta still found it hard to 
make herself understood by strangers. 

Mrs. Klein was surly, so after helping 
her about the house, she told her she 
was going for a long walk and not to 
wait dinner for her. She could see the 
little district school-house long before 
she came to it. It stood at the higher 
end of the valley, that took its zigzag 
course whichever way the little creek 
meandered. It was backed by what 
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looked like a long tongue of the hill, 
which rose abruptly behind it. Tothe 
left rose a higher hill still, with live 
timber dotted about among the bare, 
burnt pine poles, and back of this a 
more distant hill, and another and an- 
other interlapping, till the last faded 
away into the pearly-grey horizon. 
The noonday sun shone straight down 
on the roof of the school-house. It stood 
on the sheer slope, raised on high logs 
in front to bring it level with the back. 
The road made several wide curves be- 
fore she could reach it, and Meta busied 
herself planning out the sentences she 
should say to the young lady. 

A group of little ones were playing 
outside, so she knew she would not be 
interrupting school. A bright idea 
struck her, she would ask to be taken in 
as a scholar, and in this way she would 
make more rapid progress with the 
language than she could alone, and she 
would say nothing about her particular 
mission to-day. 


Ida Thompson was just finishing her 
lunch when Meta introduced herself 


in her quaint, original way. 

“Thou art de young lady which de 
school holds?” 

After a nod of assent, she added: ‘I 
would then wish a school-girl to be- 
come.”’ : 

“Certainly, you wish to read English 
I suppose. Can you read the English 
character? Will this be too easy?’’ 
showing her the Second Reader. 

‘**Ach no, it is very good, I like it 
much.” 

Meta took her place with the chil- 
dren, and in her anxiety to learn she 
managed to forget her trouble. She 
had some talk with the teacher after 
school hours who offered to help her 
separately, if she liked—and with a 
promise to come again to-morrow, she 
returned with a light heart. 

It was dark before Meta neared her 
temporary home. She left the country 
road, and took an Indian trail—a short- 
er route. She had not gone far, when 
she heard footsteps following her, and, 
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turning round, she saw Hans Bittel 
with a gun on his shoulder, and a brace 
of pheasants in his hand, which she 
knew were to be presented as a propi- 
tiatory offering to herself. 

Overtaking her, Hans abruptly said, 
‘‘What’s the matter that you won’t go 
and see my place now? There’s a trail 
down to it close here, and I’ll be proud 
to show you around.” 

“Thank you, I vill it not,’’ she an. 
swered again. 

Hans warmed up to his subject, and 
exclaiming ‘The dickens, but I’ll make 
you!’* he hastily slung the pheasants 
over the barrel of his gun, and slipping 
his arm round her waist, he hurried 
her along the narrow trail, where there 
was barely room for one to walk, and 
where the bushes here and again met 
across the path. 

‘*T pay my three hundred dollars for 
nothing, indeed! It was to get a wife I 
paid it, and I’ll have one, or I’ll know 
the reason why!’ 

Poor Meta could only understand the 
drift of this, and a good deal more,—it 
was said so violently, and she could not 
collect herself sufficiently to remember 
any of the sentences she had planned 
for an emergency. She was now thor- 
oughly frightened; her only thought 
was how she could free herself from his 
grasp. 

Luckily for her, the birds dropped 
from the gun-barrel, and as he stooped 
to pick them, and involuntarily slack- 
ened his hold, she wriggled herself 
away from his grasp, and set off run- 
ning in a contrary direction with all 
the speed she could command. Meta 
was little, young, and fleet-footed; while 
Hans, thick-set, and clumsy, knew in a 
moment that he could not overtake her. 
The admiration and the wish to make 
Meta his wife seemed in this moment 
of defeat to be suddenly changed to a 
‘‘dog-in-the-manger”’ hate, and his first 
impulse was to level his gun at her 
head as he saw her flying through the 
thickets. Baulked in having her him- 
self, he would prevent anyoneelse from 
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being more lucky than he had been. 
Just at this moment another pheasant 
rose up, and the hunter’s instinct in 
him got the ascendancy over the sple- 
netic, and the golden pheasant received 
the charge from his rifle. 

Meta did not feel safe until she heard 
the click of the fence gate in front of 
Mrs. Klein’s cottage. On entering, 
she heard a man’s voice. Could Hans 
have flown by some shorter cut than 
her’s and preceded her? But she re- 
membered that Mrs. Klein had told her 
her husband was to return on this par- 
ticular day. He had been off working 
at a distance; so Meta had yet to make 
his acquaintance. Would he befriend 
her in her present trouble? She 
slipped round by the back way and up 
to her little room under the roof, which 
seemed just now like a little sanctuary 
to her after her escapade. 

She needed now some minutes to re- 
cover her breath and her self-possession, 
before meeting the master of the house. 
To her great joy he addressed her in a 
German that she could understand, and 
so she quickly determined, encouraged 
by his kind manners, to take counsel 
with him, as to the best steps she could 


take to rid herself from a persecutor, 
and to earn $300. She found he took an 
independent view of the situation, un- 
biased by anything his wife may have 
said tohim. He promised to write to 
some people he knew, who would help 
her, and meantime he would see that 
she was unmolested. His wife knew 
better than to go on the other tack; but 
chagrined by defeat, there was not much 
friendliness left in her manner or in 
her speech. 

After counting up what money she 
had by her, while sitting at the ta- 
ble, with both husband and wife by, 
Meta said, ‘‘I should like to give you 
some money, as if this place were an 
hotel.”’ ‘ 

While the husband refused to accept 
any,the wife muttered under her breath: 
‘* Hans’ money, I suppose.”’ 

This brought the color to the girl’s 
face, and settled her determination to 
find a place elsewhere. When she 
could summon up enough courage she 
bent her steps again to the little school- 
house, taking a few necessaries with 
her, and telling her hosts she would 
stay a few days ‘‘in de little school- 
house on de hill.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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PE=TTE as slender fern against its hill, 
She stands against the -background of her world,— 


As frail as the violet’s stem that droops to spill 


The honeyed dew from its blue cup impearled. 


The delicateness of sublimated grace 


Is hers, and clear with Nature’s purest leal. 


Her eyes, like, pools of liquid light, no trace 


Of sullen moods of shadow-life reveal. 


Barton O. Aylesworth. 
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THE EVENT OF THE YEAR 1898. 


By ELSIE REASONER. 


I, A SLEIGH RIDE THROUGH THE WHITE CITY. 


LEIGHING ina white city! Can you 
picture it? Imagine a clear, cold 
sky overhead, six inches of newly fallen 
snow beneath, a keen bracing atmos- 
phere, such as you find only in the mid- 
dle western states, and: a second white 
city, where the snowy covering under- 
foot is rivaled only in the classic build- 
ings; where the works of both- nature 
and art are exemplified—and you have 
the present appearance of the grounds 
of the Trans-Mississippi and Inter- 
national Exposition at Omaha. 

Riding north on Sherman avenue, we 
pass the bluff tract on our right, where 
the building of Horticulture will stand. 
The street of foreign buildings will also 
be situated here. Of the state -build- 
ings on the road to completion, Ne- 
braska and Illinois lead the way, while 
the ground is being prepared for the 
Wisconsin, Colorado, Missouri and 
Georgia buildings, with all the other 
states enthusiastic in regard to their 
respective exhibits inthis direction. 
The upper half of the bluff tract will be 
devoted toa gorgeous display of nature’s 
rarest blossoms, the leading florists of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Boston and 
Chicago planning growing displays of 
these fairest of nature’s products. 

The building of Horticulture promises 
to be one of the most unique in design. 
It is reached by a viaduct, which con- 
nects the bluff tract with the main Ex- 
position grounds, and forms a verdant, 
fragrant center around which cluster 
the different state buildings. All kinds 
and varieties of novelties in the horti- 
cultural field will be placed before an 
unsuspecting public. The chime of the 
states will ring out from its belfry 
every evening at sunset, and each 
separate bell will represent one of the 


links in our glorious chain of states, 
helping to swell the song of peace and 
liberty—America forever! 

Here we turn into the gate on our left - 
and enter the beautiful court where all 
the main buildings are situated. The 
plan of the Exposition grounds is an ef- 
fective one. A tract of land half a mile 
long and nearly 800 feet wide has in the 
center a series of lakes or lagoons which 
extend from the viaduct on the east to 
the far end of the grounds on the west, 
where the Government building is sit- 
uated, forming a most beautiful central 
decoration for the massive buildings 
which encircle them. Now the lakes 
are sheets of crystal, gaily bordered 
with flags and furnish nature’s healthful 
amusement to hundreds of skaters. An 
immense toboggan slide has been 
erected near the Sherman avenue en- 
trance, and together with the merry 
shouts of the young people, the distant 
music of the band at the farther end of 
the lake, with the skaters darting to 
and fro,the glistening wintry landscape, 
so oddly in harmony with the snowy 
types of Grecian architecture surround- 
ing us, what wonder that we reined in 
the horses and in silence mentally de- 


clared the scene one never to be forgot- 


ten: 

We had paused immediately before 
the entrance of the Manufacturers’ 
building, which is of most imposing 


‘architecture in the Greek-Ionic style. 


The entrance is placed under a circular 
dome, 150 feet in circumference, rising 
to a height of 75 feet. This immense 
dome is supported by a circular row of 
fluted columns—the space beneath be- 
ing the vestibule of the grand entrance. 

Just across the lake is the building 
of Electricity and Machinery. While 
it is also in keeping with the spirit of 
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classic architecture, the decorators 
show the happy blending of modern 
decoration. All the cresting, scroll 
work, ornaments and panels are sugges- 
tive of machinery and the science of 
electricity. Clever designs in cog- 
wheels are seen about the corners, and 
a@ heroic figure-piece of ‘‘ Man control- 
ling the forces of Nature”’ is placed 
above the spacious entrance. 

Driving on a little farther, we come 
toa dream of beauty, embodied in the 
Art building. This boasts of no mod- 
ern decoration whatever, but stands as 
a perfect type of pure Grecian design, 
and will remain as a monument to the 
Exposition when the summer of 1898 is a 
memory of the past. The plan of the 
building shows two Greek crosses with 
a court or peristilium between. One of 
these buildings will be used exclusively 
for oil paintings, the other for water 
colors, blacks and whites, prints, etc. 
The open court is surrounded by a col- 
onade of Ionic pillars, and a great ad- 
vantage of the unique plan of architec- 
ture is that in the spacious galleries 
which run around the sides, every de- 
sirable degree of light and shade can 
be perfectly obtained. The Art ex- 
hibit, we are told, will be of most supe- 
rior quality. Mr. A. H. Griffith, who 
is at present abroad arranging for 
loans from prominent collectors, reports 
most encouraging results, while the best 
of all America possesses will be on ex- 
hibition. The Zolney fountain, which 
will occupy the center of the court, will 
be one of the most magnificent produc- 
tions of modern sculpture. A magnifi- 
cent group, sixty feet high, represents 
the progress of civilization. A figure 
which will typify Omaha, is seated in 
an immense chariot, which is drawn by 
American lions. In the front part of 
the group are found those who lead the 
way in civilization, the pioneer, the 
hunter and the soldier. Following 
these, as is natural, come the phlioso- 
pher and the statesman. Peering out in 
wondering amazement from the rear, 
are the original inhabitants, the Indi- 


ans. Towering above them all, and 
urging them ever onward, is the spirit 
of Progress, an heroic figure of colossal 
size. This group will form a fitting 
masterpiece of art. 

Here we looked across at the Agri- 
cultural building, which only presented 
further evidence of the great beauty of 
design in the Exposition architecture. 
It is well designed to form a temple 
where the best products of this, the 
storehouse of the world, may be fittingly 
exhibited. It is finished in ivory tone, 
but festoons of cereals and garlands of 
flowers are thrown into strong relief 
by being finished in all their natural 
varying shades of color. At the topa 
magnificent production, representing 
the figure of ‘‘ Prosperity,’’ supported 
on either side by heroic statues of 
‘*Labor”’ and ‘‘Integrity.”’ 

But we cannot linger here, and after 
passing the site of the Auditorium, 
we come to the main south entrance of 
the grounds, and one that will always 
remain as the entrance of Kountz 
Park. It is the Arch of the States, 
and one of the daintiest bits of archi- 
tecture on the grounds. It is con- 
structed entirely of stone, each succes- 
sive layer being from some one of the 
Trans-Mississippi States, Above the 
arch appears a series of stone tablets 
upon which are pictured the coats of 
arms of the twenty-three states in col- 
ored faience. Immediately opposite 
the Arch of States, rises the slender 
pinnacle of the Administration Arch, 
which connects the Agricultural with 
the Mines and Mining building. This 
last should be mentioned on account of 
its impressive dimensions, of which the 
description will impart a fair idea of 
the general plan. To the top of the 
crowning group of statuary, the dis- 
tance is eighty-five feet. This group 
is suggestive of the wonderful progress 
of the mining development in the Unit- 
ed States. Twelve magnificent stat- 
ues surround the ground entrance, and 
each typifies some different phase of 
mining life.} 
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Here the last of the chain of lakes 
spreads out into a glistening refoil, 
well called the Mirror. Facing it, and 
looking down upon the beautiful ar- 
rangement of the entire court, stands 
the Government building. The main 
entrance which faces the center of the 
Mirror will be up a broad flight of 
stairs and through a colonnade. The 
main building will be capped by a co- 
lossal dome, which will tower far above 
all other buildings. Surmounting this 
dome is a heroic figure representing 
“Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
and the distance to the torch in its 
hand will be 178 feet. 

We had reached the end of the court 
and, turning back, I let my imagination 
picture the scene as it will appear 
when golden summer has replaced the 
snowy scene with her own glorious 
splendor. In my mind’s eye, I could 
see the plashing of the fountains, the 
richness of the verdure, the merry 
crowds that will fill the streets and en- 
trances; I could see the winding walks, 
the shaded arbors, and I could hear 
the songs of the gondoliers and the hum 
of thousa::ds of voices; I could see a 
great objest lesson taught of the pa- 
tience and perseverance of the loyal, 
indefatigable western workers,and over 
all and crewning all, I saw success. 


II, THE PROMISE OF GOOD THINGS, 


‘“Parker’s Kansas and Nebraska 
Hand Book, 1857-8. With a new and 
accurate map.’’ Thus reads the title 
page of a little brown and weather- 
beaten volume before me. The pages 
are yellow and the contents curious, 
but just forty years ago this little book 
was quoted authority on the undevel- 
oped country west of the Missouri. 
The northern boundary of Nebraska 
extends to British America, while in 
“Kansas” is included the present 
State of Colorado. ‘‘The Great Amer- 
ican Desert’’ is represented by an im- 
mense blank space, and the towns are 
few and far between. 

Contrasting the condition of the 


country as it was these forty years ago 
with its wealth and resources to-day, it 
is easy to comprehend that the earnest 
people who have accomplished these 
wonders will bring to ultimate success 
any plan they may conceive. At pres- 
ent the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at 
Omaha, to be held from next June to 
November, is attracting universal at- 
tention. While all America will join 
in making the Exposition a success, it 
is an essentially western enterprise, 
and has for its main object the demon- 
stration of the material advantages of 
the Trans-Mississippi States. This 
wonderful country with its wealth as 
yet half discovered, its resources but 
partially developed, will furnish ample 
material for the most interesting and 
unique exposition that has ever been 
held. ‘‘Expositions are flash-light 
photographs, illustrating the progress 
of the world,” and the Trans-Missis- 
sippi States will next summer demon- 
strate most clearly that when com- 
merce leads the way success is sure to 
follow. 

The marvelous progress that has been 
made on the buildings during the last 
few months has effectively dispelled 
the belief which has been voiced by a 
few incredulous ones, that the Exposi- 
tion could not be ready intime. The 
valuable experience gained from for- 
mer expositions enables the contract- 
ors and workmen to erect and complete 
the buildings much more rapidly than 


‘was possible even five years ago. The 


task of installing exhibits is a compar- 
atively easy matter, and the Bureau of 
Transportation has already perfected 
rates which will bring all foreign ex- 
hibitors and exhibitions from any port 
of the world not only to Omaha, but 
with a guarantee to deliver them to 
that particular spot on the Exposition 
grounds to which they respectively 
belong. 

New exhibits are being reported 
every day. A new idea of the Indian 
exhibit has been a plan whereby each 
prominent tribe will havea few days 
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reunion at the exposition, giving an 
exhibition of their war-dances, hunting 
festivities, marriage rites and funeral 
ceremonies. Special trains will trans- 
port at one time two or three thousand 
of these different tribes, bringing them 
directly to the exposition grounds and 
returning them en masse when their 
festivities are over. 

The plans for the manufacture of 
sugar from the sugar beet, are materi- 
alizing rapidly, and attracting great in- 
terest throughout the country. A com- 
plete plant will be constantly in opera- 
tion and all grades of this staple article 
will be made in plain sight of the 
spectators, while the subject of sugar 
beet growing, from the time the seed 
is planted until the crop is matured, 
will be practically exemplified. 

The baby-incubator and its workings 
will be watched by all scientific people, 
particularly the physicians all over the 
country. This will be the first baby- 
incubator that has ever been shown in 
full working order, all others having 
been still exhibits, and the tiny lives 
that inhabit it will be watched by in- 
terested thousands. 

A curious exhibit, which will aptly 
illustrate the progress of the ages, will 
be an electric plow which will work be- 
side one of the ancient wooden type, 
drawn byacooley. Other kinds of me- 
chanical devices in all their late perfec- 
tion, will be shown, and it is claimed 
that Omaha will have the finest and 
most complete exhibition of this kind 
that has ever been shown. 

The clever handiwork of the differ- 
ent nations will be practically exhib- 
ited. Fifty Chinese artisans will be at 
work turning ivory, painting and illus- 
trating their mode of manufacture in 
vorious ways. Celebrated potters will 
mould on the grounds, while artists in 
wrought iron work, burnt leather and 
wood processes, will display their talent. 

To the Board of Education, composed 
exclusively of women, has been assigned 
the management and control of con- 
gresses of philosophic and scientific 


societies; the educational features of 
the Exposition, as well as all branches 
of woman’s work. They propose the 
erection of a building to be devoted to 
the use of children of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi region. It will be called the 
Girls’ and Boys’ building, and the de- 
signs are most beautiful. 

A series of congresses on a great 
variety of subjects is to be an accom- 
paniment of the Exposition. Religious 
bodies will be represented by no less 
than four denominational conventions, 
while the Liberal Congress of Relig- 
ions will present the movement toward 
advanced thought in the churches of 
every name. The congress will be 
conducted daily, with morning and 
evening services, participated in by 
representatives of Hindooism, the Jain 
religion, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
Judaism and Christianity. The object 
of the congress, as given in the articles 
of incorporation, is to unite in a larger 
fellowship such existing societies and 
liberal elements as are in sympathy 
with the movement toward undogmatic 
religion, and to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies on the 
basis of absolute mental liberty. The 
array of pulpit orators, scientists and 
students of the world’s religions will 
include many of the greatest thinkers 
and reasoners who are eminently known 
in this country and in the Orient, for 
their professional learning. 

A Trans-Mississippi Teachers’ Con- 
gress is being arranged, by a strong 
committee of educators. The detail of 
this congress will follow to some extent 
that usual in the annual meetings of 
the National Educational Association. 
Sectional meetings will. give oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of various 
phases of school life, and general meet- 
ings will offer programs which will 
be occupied by the foremost educators 
in the land. 

An Art Congress will have several 
sub-divisions, including those of archi- 
tecture and ceramics. A Congress of 
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Literature will also follow along sev- 
eral distinct lines and a convention of 
Western librarians will be a natural 
sequence of it. Trans-Mississippi His- 
tory, too, is a topic which will be 
developed and in this matter the State 
Historical Societies are expressing 
great interest. 

The Congress of Music is probably as 
far advanced in the matter of detail as 
any. The fact that the committee of 
arrangement embraces such men as 
Louis Elson, of Boston, Adolph For- 
ester, Pittsburg, and William Sher- 
wood, of Chicago, is a guarantee of 
what may be expected in the artistic 
quality of this congress. 


III, ART IN THE “ WILD WEST.” 


It is centuries since the Western 
world was conceived in the mind of man. 
Scarce four hundred years have rolled 
away since the voice of civilization 
awoke the answering echoes of Amer- 
ica, and in that little space a country 
rich in learning, boundless in resource, 
imperial in domain, has filled the world 
with admiration for its rapid progress 
and carved its destiny to leadership in 
all the arts and sciences of man. 

Step by step with every forward stride 
of power and intellect, the shining star 
of idealism has risen higher and higher 
in the realms of art, stirring the soul 
of genius to a mightier flame, and 
pointing ever on and on to heights of 
still loftier beauty. 

‘*Men are but children of an older 
growth”’ is a trite old saying, and 
always was and ever will be true. The 
boy who, burning with ambition, builds 


his trifling toy and calls the neighbor , 


children in to see the labor of his 
hands, evinces no more pride than does 
the nation, which, amassing all its best 
of brain and brawn and natural re- 
source, invites the world to see the pro- 
duct of its genius. 

The Exposition, aside from the vast 
exhibit of that wonderful region west 
of the Mississippi River,'with its almost 
fabulous resources of mechanical, agri- 








cultural and mineral wealth, will be a 
world’s display of art in all its varied 
forms. The buildings will be elabo- 
rated on a scale second only to the 
Chicago effort, in point of outlay and 
expense, but profiting by the advance 
in artistic decoration since that time, 
fully as grand and imposing. A lagoon 
half a mile in length penetrates the 
center of the site, and around the 
edges of this the more important build- 
ings rear their majestic fronts of rich 
design in onecontinuous facade. These 
buildings were described in the Decem- 
ber number of this magazine. 

In the magnificent collection of 
paintings already secured by Director 
A. H. Griffiths, of the Fine Arts de- 
partment, assisted by Paul Charlton, 
of the committee of Western Art Asso- 
ciation, is the noted painting, ‘‘Charles 
the Terrible at Nessle’’ by F. Roy- 
bet. This is one of the three great 
pictures that caused a great furore at 
Munich, Dresden and Antwerp about 
two years ago. ‘“The Fall of Babylon,’’ 
representing a seriously imaginative 
scene of revelry at the court of King 
Belshazzar, has also been secured. 
Among the great pictures by foreign 
artists is that exquisite bit of romanti- 
cism, ‘“The Shepherd’s Star,’’ by Jules 
Breton. ‘‘Alone in the World,’’ by 
Joseph Israels, the master of the modern 
Dutch school. “The Happy Family,’ 
by B. J. Bloomer, and several by Albert 
Neuhuys, both of the same schools and 
pupils of the famous Israels. 

Mr. Griffiths is also promised a valu- 
able loan from the Detroit Museum, of 
which he is the director. This loan will 
include two great productions, one by 
Rubens and one by Murillo, each valued 
at $30,000. A part of the Museum loan 
will be a specimen of Japanese carv- 
ing entitled ‘‘The Giant Wrestlers,’’ 
which is regarded as the finest piece of 
carving made within the past century, 
and valued at an enormous price. The 
public and private galleries in all the 
principal American. cities will contrib- 
ute; from their wealth of ypuintings, 
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statuary, and worksof fineart. Special 
selections of pictures have been made 
from the Parthenon exhibit at Nash- 
ville, which was carefully prepared by 
Mr. Theodore Cooley, for the Tennes- 
see Exposition, after more than eight- 
een months of careful and diligent 
search. The Colin-Campbell-Cooper 
collection exhibited at Nashville, and 
a number of the works of Miss Haydoc, 
of Cincinnati, will add to the private 
loans of the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion. More than fifty of the choicest 
paintings of the St. Louis Art Exhibit 
have been secured. The St. Louis Art 
Museum will make a large loan of 
paintings, statuary, and replica of Pom- 
peian bronzes. These latter are of rare 
and ancient design, few of the kind 
ever having been found. Every school 
of painting will be represented, as well 
as those of sculpture and statuary. 

An announcement which is of inter- 
est to lovers of art, comes from New 
York. Lord Linton, of England, who 
owns considerable real estate in Omaha, 
informs the authorities that he is 
greatly interested in the Exposition and 
will do all in his power toaidit. He 
has instructed his agent in this country 
to make arrangements for loaning his 
valuable art collection, now in New 
York, to the art department. It is 
known as the Stuart collection, and in- 
cludes more than forty works by the 
old masters, ranging in value from 
$5,000 to $100,000. In this collection is 
a statue of Venus of Cnidus, valued 
at $100,000; a painting of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, by Gainsborough, 1779, 
valued at $30,000; the Duchess of Bed- 


ford by Van Dyke, 1638, valued at $50,- 


000; a Garden Scene by Watteau, 1717, 
valued at $25,000; one of Rembrandt’s 
paintings of 1656, valued at $20,000; 
another of Rubens 1598, valued at 
$10,000, and forty-two others almost as 
well known to art students. The an- 
nouncement that the full Stuart collec- 
tion will be exhibited at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition is regarded as 
the best news that has come to the art 
department. 


There is practically no limit to the 
mineral and geological possibilities of 
the States lying west of the Mississippi 
River, and the full and complete repre- 
sentation of their wonderful resources, 
as planned for the first time at this Ex- 
position, will form a feature of the oc- 
casion before which the world will 
stand in wonder and amaze. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to 
have the marvelous gold fields of Alaska 
fittingly represented. ‘The glowing re- 
ports of fabulous treasure discovered in 
this remarkable country have fired the 
hearts of prospectors all over the world 
and created more inquiry and excite- 
ment than the diamond fields of Africa. 
Every authentic bit of information and 
a thousand samples of dust, nuggets and 
ores will find place in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi and International Exposition, 
and a movement is on foot among the 
infiuential people of the territory to 
place on exhibit two costly and mag- 
nificent cycloramas of the Klondike re- 
gion, showing the summer and winter 
aspect of this wonderful country, which 
it is said hides gold enough in its bosom 
to pay the national debt, with enough 
left over to make every miner in its 
population a millionaire. 

Arizona’s exhibit will be a most in- 
teresting one. Specimens of ore from 
the Jersey Lily mine running as high 
as a thousand dollars to the ton, will be 
a sight tosee. It is estimated that the 
placer ones around Prescott, yield easily 
a hundred million dollars per year- 
Arizona copper deposits are among the 
richest in the world. Its geological 
formations are remarkable. The Ari- 
zona onyx is the handsomest in the 
world, and its quantity seems inex- 
haustible. Many beautiful specimens 
will accompany the Arizona display. 
Most of it is of a beautiful white color 
with seams of amber, brown, and gold. 
There are greens of almost every tone 
and almost every known shade and 
color. 

Lead, zinc, and iron displays will be 
made by Arkansas, and Idaho will con- 
tribute its specimens of gold and silver. 
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Washington and Wyoming will have 
representative displays, and Kansas, 
though deeply absorbed in its agricul- 
tural exhibit, will make a mineral dis“ 
play of its enorfnous lead and zinc re- 
sources. 

It will be seen from the above, how 
extensive isthe plan of the Exposition 
managers for the representative dis- 
play of the mineral resources of the 
West. Many of these, as well as the 
common geological formations, have 
been mined and quarried for years, 
west of the Mississippi River, and have 
attracted universal attention, even out- 
side of the lines of trade. The Mines 
and Mining building is one of the most 
imposing and expensive building in the 
magic city north of Omaha. It was 
made purposely large and commodious 
in anticipation of an unusual demand for 
space, and its capacity will be taxed to 
the utmost. Many national and geolog- 
ical curiosities, in the way of marbles, 
granites and onyx adapted to the orna- 
mentation and the fine arts, from vari- 
ous States of the West, will be placed 
before an admiring world, at the great 
Trans-Mississippi and International Ex- 
position. 

Nebraska, the State in which the 
great fair will be held, is distinctively 
an agricultural State. From end to 
end it is a beautiful garden smiling 
with fruits of the farmer’s toil, and the 
air fragrant with the scent of sweet 
wild flowers. There is no prettier 
route through which to pass, and East- 
ern people and foreigners coming here 
for the first time to visit the Exposition, 
will be charmed and delighted with the 


climate and the country. The State’ 


stands first among all the States of 
America in point of education, its 


population having the lowest percent- 
age of illiteracy. Omaha, its principal 
city,at which the Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition is to be held, 
is asplendid example of Western brains 
and ambition. It is perched at the 
gateway to the West on the eastern 
border of the State, within speaking 
distance of Iowa on the east and Mis- 
souri on the south. It has fourteen 
lines of railway converging there, and 
a few cold facts about the size of its 
business may not be out of place. It 
covers twenty-four and a half square 
miles of area. The output of its pack- 
ing houses alone is valued at $75,000,000 
per year. It has the largest smelting 
works in the United States, with an 
annual output of $12,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000. The annual output of its manu- 
factories, exclusive of the packing 
house industries, exceeds $80,000,000. 
The clearings reported for 1897 
amounted to $243,152,000. It has 600 
miles of graded streets and 95 miles of 
electric railway, but it is unnecessary 
to go further in this connection. It is 
one of the big go-head cities of the West 
of which there are many in this pro- 
gressive country, and it will have three 
million visitors during the Exposition, 
which lasts from June to November, 
and it will entertain them handsomely, 
and they will go back again to their 
homes in the North, East, South, or to 
foreign countries, as the case may be, 
with a clearer, better, larger under- 
standing of the wonderful country 
which lies between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Ocean, and some 
of them may never return at all, but, 
satisfied like thousands of others, that 
this is the place, may settle down here 
and get rich, than which worse things 
might happen. 
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DARWIN R. MERRITT. 


E ARE enabled through the kind- 

ness of Mr. W. W. Merritt, of Red 
Oak. Iowa, to present a portrait of Dar- 
win R. Merritt, one of the martyred offi- 
cers of the battleship Maine. The fol- 
lowing dispatch to his father. from 
General Lee, tells the tragic story: 


Merritt was in junior officers’ mess room 
when —— occurred. He got to hatch 
and found ladder gone. Officer Boyd climbed 
through and tried to pull Merrittup. Merritt 
lost his hold, fell back and was drowned. 
Body not found; probably in wreck. 

So expired one of the brightest, strong- 
est young men Iowa has contributed to 


the Nation. 


18 


Lieutenant Merritt was born at Red 
Oak, April 12, 1872. He graduated at 
Annapolis, July 1, 1897, at the head of 
his class. He was a natural athlete. 
He is affectionately eulogized by Chief 
Justice Deemer, Senator Junkin and 
others as a young man of exalted aims, 
clean character and upright life. He 
has given his life for his country, as 
clearly as any who have died for our 
Republic. All Iowans join in the feel- 
ing of bereavement and sympathy with 
the worthy parents. 











OBSTACLES TO MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


By J. K. MACOMBER. 


HE recent election in ‘‘Greater 
New York,’’ which places more 
than 3,000,000 people under the control 
of the most corrupt political organiza- 
tion in the world, revives anew the in- 
terest in municipal government. In 
1894 a New York paper published a list 
of twenty-eight men who controlled 
Tammany Hall. Among them was one 
who had been convicted of murder; 
three men who had been indicted for 
murder, felonious assault and bribery; 
four professional gamblers, five ex- 
keepers of gambling houses, nine sa- 
loon keepers, three sons of saloon-keep- 
ers, three ex-pugilists, four simply clas- 
sified as professional toughs, and six 
men who once belonged to the William 
Tweed gang. The chief of this com- 
mittee that ruled New York City was 
Croker. He was hurled from power 
in 1894, by the revelations of the Lexow 
committee. In 1897 he was again in- 
stalled as chief member of Tammany, 
which now controls the destinies of 
Greater New York. 

The problem of municipal govern- 
ment has been considered from almost 
all possible standpoints in the past few 
years. ‘Municipal reform”? is the ral- 
lying cry of the good citizen who feels 


outraged at abuses, as well as of the- 


demagogue and hypocrite who desires 
to seize possession of the municipal ma- 
chine and its patronage for the aggran- 
dizement of his friends and followers. 
The writers on this subject are usually 
theorists and essayists, who have no 
knowledge whatever of practical poli- 
tics. Either they are not aware of the 
practical difficulties in the way of re- 
form, or they intentionally ignore 
them. 

The fearful riots at Pittsburg in 1877 
and the strikes in Chicago in 1894, 
when many million dollars’ worth of 


property was destroyed by mob vio- 
lence, are proof of the fact that our city 
governments are not what they should 
be. 

In the past ten years, I have been for 
two years the prosecuting attorney for 
Polk county, the most prosperous coun- 
ty in Iowa, and for four years the city 
solicitor of Des Moines, a city of about 
70,000 people This experience in po- 
litical life has made me somewhat fa- 
miliar with the methods of doing busi- 
ness in municipal bodies, and with the 
difficulties in the way of reform. And 
by reform I mean improvement in all 
those matters most dear to every good 
citizen, such as equality of taxation, 
economy of expenditure, honesty and 
efficiency in administration, and, above 
all, the appointment of good men to 
office. 

Our city in the past twenty years has 
had the usual experiences of other 
western cities which are growing rap- 
idly and endeavoring to outstrip their 
rivals in progress. Many years ago 
the city aldermen forgot that they were 
trustees for the people who elected 
them. At that time the law allowed 
them only fifty dollars per annum as 
compensation for all duties as alder- 
men. They organized a conspiracy to 
loot the treasury for their own benefit. 
Twenty committees were appointed, 
many of which were useless and in fact 


. did not meet from January to Decem- 


ber. But it was so arranged that each 
member, including the mayor, should 
be chairman of two committees, and 
receive four hundred dollars per annum 
for each chairmanship, or eight hun- 
dred dollars each. In other ways they 
swelled the unlawful compensation of 
each alderman to about twelve hundred 
dollars. Finally the citizens commenced 
to complain about it and threatened 
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prosecutions. The legislature increase 
the lawful compensation to two hundred 
and fifty dollars, making it a crime to 
take more. Then these same alder- 
men resorted to remarkable methods to 
fill their pockets. In one instance a 
claim was allowed to a fictitious per- 
son, one *‘ James Q. Johnston, for dam- 
ages for falling into a sewer.”’ A war- 
rant was drawn for that amount. A 
city employé sold the warrant for cash 
and divided the money into four equal 
rolls. He then handed these rolls of 
money to four aldermen, without tak- 
ing receipts therefor, or asking any 
questions. In another instance a bill 
for lumber in favor of a fictitious lum- 
berman, for $312.50 was duly allowed. 
An alderman cashed the warrant and 
pocketed the money, calling it compen- 
sation for his valuable services to the 
city. 

These men were indicted, prosecuted 
and the facts fully proven in court, 
while I was prosecuting attorney. They 
were all discharged by order of the trial 
judge, on the ground that they had com- 
mitted no crime. Suffice to say, how- 
ever, thatsthey paid back into the city 
treasury these ill-gotten funds,and from 
that time to this, I believe, aldermen 
have been content with the salary al- 
lowed by law. 

In 1888 the legislature passed a law 
giving our city a board of public works, 
to be appointed by the mayor. The 
intent of the law was to place the public 
work of the city in charge of two com- 
petent men who were especially versed 
in public improvements. But it is a 
matter of history that the place has 
been used about half the time by mayors 
of the city as a means of paying political 
debts. Some of the appointments have 
been good, and many utterly bad. In 
one instance it took an act of the legis- 
lature to rid the city of one of these 
objectionable appointments. 

It will thus be seen that Des Moines 
has had its share of troubles in munici- 
pal affairs. At each biennial election, 
there is a struggle of the ins against 


the outs.”"jThe old officials are always 
charged, by the opposition newspapers, 
and the new candidates for favor, with 
all sorts of corruption and wickedness. 
The new aspirants generally appear in 
the guise of ‘‘reformers,’’ or ‘‘ people’s 
party’’ and frequently the reformers are 
worse than those whom they succeed. 
In fact, an alleged ‘‘ reformer”? is likely 
to be a spendthrift in those matters 
where he is specially interested. Our 
experience has been similar to that of 
most other cities of the United States, 
where the facts have been probed to 
the bottom. Mayors have been elected 
on reform tickets, on pledges the most 
solemn to appoint only the best of offi- 
cials, and no sooner were they sworn 
into office than they proceeded to dis- 
gust their supporters by filling the city 
ofticiary with ex-saluon-keepers, ex- 
gamblers, and other disreputables, in 
payment of promises made for support. 
It is a notorious fact that for twenty 
years no man has been twice elected 
mayor of our city, except in one in- 
stance,—and, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, he was ‘the costliest mayor ever 
elected. He organized all the tough 
element, gamblers, courtesans and sa- 
loon-keepers of all parties in his behalf 
and with the help of afew good citizens 
received the party nomination and was 
elected. And yet Des Moines has had 
many good mayors within that period 
who were worthy of reélection. 
Extravagance in municipal affairs is 
always condemned in the abstract. 
But the trouble lies in the fact that the 
city aldermen are constantly harassed 
by men who insist upon the reckless ex- 
penditure of money to further their par- 
ticular hobbies. Every council meeting 
has a crowd of ‘‘ prominent citizens ” on 
hand demanding that more money be 
expended than the city has. For one 
man who appears before the council to 
urge economy, there are fifty who ap- 
pear backed by a strong following to 
demand extravagance in some partic- 
ular thing dear tothem. We have in 
mind now some excellent gentlemen, 
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always prominent when good municipal 
government is the topic, who repeatedly 
appeared before the council to urge a 
public improvement to cost $25,000, and 
another to cost $50,000 more, when the 
city was in debt to the limit of the law 
and not a spare dollar was in the city 


treasury. And this is not asolitary in- 
stance. We could give many such. 


How can you blame the aldermen,under 
such circumstances, if they run the city 
in debt. Each taxpayer is economical 
in the abstract, but extravagant in the 
concrete. 

Then, as a rule, the aldermen and 
their constituents have pet schemes to 
be put through. One manis elected asan 
economist, but he is determined to build 
a new bridge for his locality, to cost, per- 
haps, $40,000. Another insists upon the 
construction of a park boulevard to cost 
$60,000 or more. Still others elected as 
reformers believe that the city should 
buy up all the water plants, electric 
light plants, and street railways. The 
fact that there is no money in the treas- 
ury, and that the city is burdened 
with taxes, does not startle them in the 
least. If the suggestion is made that 
such contracts cannot be legally entered 
into, they denounce the author of the 
suggestion as wanting in municipal pa- 
triotism, and insist upon going in debt 
anyhow, and fighting out the legal 
propositions afterwards. In this man- 
ner many cities in the country have 
gone in debt twice as much as the law 
permits, and others are paying from six 
to eight per cent per annum in general 
taxes and special levies. 

The subject of special levies deserves 
more than passing attention. In each 
city we have at least five taxing boards, 
each possessing authority to levy a tax 
on the same property. There isa state 
board, a county board, a school board, a 
city council, a park board; and each one 
can levy a tax on all the property inthe 
city. While limits are placed on most 
of these boards as to the amount of taxes 
they can ‘levy, there is one on which 
there is no limitation, viz: the school 
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board. Formerly, cities were practi- 
cally limited to a tax of ten mills for 
city purposes, on all property within 
their boundaries. But in an evil hour 
some enemy of mankind conceived the 
idea of permitting special tax levies for 
certain purposes, in addition to the gen- 
eral municipal levy. Certain cities 
wanted water, whereupon the legislae 
ture authorized all cities of the first 
class to levy a tax of five mills on all 
property for water rent. This was ex- 
tended to a special tax for light, another 
for sewers, another for parks, another 
for water works, another for judgments, 
and another for library purposes. In 
the aggregate, these may amount to as 
much as ten per cent on the assessed 
valuation of the property. 

While each member of a city council 
is always favorable to economy in other 
wards of the city, he insists upon liberal 
expenditures in his own ward and pre- 
cinct. His constituents are on hand to 
watch him in this matter. This leads 
to “log rolling.”’ A ‘‘combine” is 
formed to vote for no other bills unless 
all are served alike, and in this way an 
omnibus bill is passed. Every mayor 
reads a lecture to the council at least 
once a year,urging that taxes be reduced 
and economy practiced. The value 
of this lecture, however, is neutralized 
by the fact that he generally insists on 
increased expenses for the police force 
(which is under his special patronage), 
and usually urges appropriations on 
other fads of his own,— such as munici- 
pal ownership, or other expensive lux- 
ury. Each man connected with the city 
government desires to push his own de- 
partment where he has the patronage to 
distribute, but he is ready enough to 
economize on other departments. 

It was not my purpose, in this short 
article, to propose a remedy for these 
evils. If we can once realize the obsta- 
cles in the way of reform, the remedies 
suggest themselves. Asa general thing 
the city officers are as good as the citi- 
zens who elect them. They are extrava- 
gant because the people want extrava- 
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gance. Theoretically and spasmodically 
the citizens clamor for economy; prac- 
tically they attend the council meetings 
only when they want to urge some ex- 
penditure of money. One in a hundred 
wants more grading, more policemen, 
more bridges, more public works, more 
extravagance; the other ninety-nine do 
not want it. The hundredth man, how- 
ever, gathers up his friends, goes to the 
city council, and talks loudly of his 
wants. The ninety-nine stay at home 
and think hard but say nothing to the 
council; so that the hundredth man ap- 
pears as a mighty host in comparison 
with the ninety-nine who do not besiege 
the city council with protests. 

The ward system is partly to blame. 
It leads to log-rolling, each ward clam- 
orous to get as large ashare of the public 
funds as possible. But any attempt to 
change the ward system would cer- 
tainly fail. The people would not sub- 
mit to it, and why should they, so long 
as we pretend to have a republican sys- 
tem of government. Nine-tenthsof the 
people who criticise the methods of our 
aldermen would not be an improvement 
if placed in office. The doctrine, ‘‘To 
the victor belongs the spoils,” has be- 
come ground into our system. Elect a 
civil service reformer to an office, and he 
discovers at once that those not of his 
own ilk are unfit to serve. He will 
coerce the common workman into prom- 
ising to support him by threats of dis- 
charge. This is claimed to be done in 
the ‘‘interest of harmony,’’ and his 
supporters will all say, “of course.” * 

In our experience of the last twenty- 
five years, we have had all kinds of may- 
ors. Some were just plain Republican 
politicians, and others plain Democrats. 
Others were plain, ordinary reformers; 
and still others were Reformers with a 
big R, making great pretensions to all 
the virtues. The people are partisans, 
whether members of a political party 
or otherwise; they hold fast to their 
idols after they have once installed 
them in office as persistently as the 
most ardent supporters of Tammany. 


If we know some of the serious obsta- 
cles in the way, it will assist in devis- 
ing methods of improvement in man- 
aging municipalities. That the citizens 
are largely to blame for extravagance, 
there is no doubt. The aldermen are 
lavish in expenditures because the citi- 
zens demand of them lavish expendi- 
ture. Downright stealing can only be 
prevented by electing good men to 
oftice—and then watching them. It is 
useless to expect economy from the bod- 
ies which expend the taxes. Each body 
will always levy up to the limit of the 
law, when it gets the patronage com- 
ing from the disbursement of the funds. 
If there were a board of review, which 
had nothing to say about how the mon- 
ey should be expended and no patron- 
age to distribute, it might perhaps be 
relied upon to reduce these levies to 
within reasonable limits. 

Perhaps the most serious evil result- 
ing from dishonest or careless officials 
is the enormous city debts which have 
accumulated throughout the United 
States. Most of our Western states 
have constitutional limitations on the 
amount of municipal indebtedness 
which will be permitted, and in addition 
thereto it is made a crime on the part 
of officers to issue warrants or make 
contracts for more than the annual rev- 
enues. But these statutes are openly 
defied by city councils and executive 
officers. Mr. A. R. Conkling, in his 
work on “City Government in the 
United States,’’ gives the debts of the 
principal cities in the United States, in 
July, 1894, as follows: 







ff Se $ 104,339,634 
ES nos. bineeeseentaaneues 47,337,000 
Boston 35,000,000 
Philadelphia 27,930, 
Scns cascecoseesessense sos 26,000,000 
St. Louis..... se 21,376,000 
Ohicago. __........ ‘ 18,450,000 
..+: seedesove 16,100,000 
Pittsburg. wienhek ees 9,000,000 
IS sevice. +s cocsce 650,000 
SE ciierin senkieees~seese $ 306,182,634 


The cities of the West, with few ex- 
ceptions, are in debt to almost the full 
limit of the law. And yet I venture to 
say that a large part of their indebted- 
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ness has accumulated in direct violation 
of the statutes of the several states. 
The following statute has been in force 
in Iowa for many years: 

Code, Sec. 658-16. In cities of the first class 
the council shall make the appropriations 
for all the different expenditures of the city 

‘overnment for each fiscal year at or before 

he beginning thereof, and it shall be unlaw- 
ful for it or any officer, agent or employe of 
the city to issue any warrant, enter into any 
contract, or appropriate any money in excess 
of the amount thus appropriated for the dif- 
ferent expenses of the city during the year 
for which said appropriation shall be made. 
Any such city shall not appropriate, in the 
aggregate, an amount in excess of its annual 
legally authorized revenue. 

The revised statutes of Illinois, Myers’ 
Ed., Sec. 89, municipal code, provides 
that an annual appropriation bill must 
be passed in each city, and no contract 
made or expense incurred unless an 
appropriation has been made therefor. 
Section 208 of the criminal code of IIli- 
nois declares: 


Any person holding any public office who 
shall be guilty of contracting directly or in- 
directly for the expenditure of a greater sum 
or amount of money than may have been ap- 
propriated or set apart for such purpose, is 
guilty of wilful and corrupt oppression and 
may befined therefore not to exceed $10,000 
and removal from office. 

The statutes of Iowa make it a crime 
to violate the law first above cited, 
which may be punished by a fine of $500 
and imprisonment in the county jail not 
exceeding one year. I do not doubt 
that most of the states in the Union 
have similar statutes. Des Moines has 
a debt of about $800,000, the most of 
which has been contracted in direct 
violation of the above statute, and I 
presume the debts of most Iowa cities 
have been similarly made. Where does 
the responsibility for this lie? Who 
drew the illegal warrants? The auditors. 
Who contracted the unlawful debts? 
Members of council, street commission- 
ers, and board of public works. The 
best mayor and council on earth cannot 
prevent extravagance if a reckless 
street commissioner unlawfully contin- 
ues street work after the money is ex- 
hausted. If an auditor draws a warrant 
after the appropriations are used up, he 
is a criminal under our statutes, and 
those of other states. If the other offi- 


cers of the city, be they members of 
the street commissioner’s department, 
board of public works, or city council, 
make contracts or order work after the 
sums appropriated have been exhausted 
they are guilty of a crime and should 
be prosecuted. 

The man of most importance to hold 
all in check is the auditor, or other 
official, who draws the warrant. If he 
is a faithful, conscientious official he re- 
fuses to issue a warrant on any ex- 
hausted fund. The men who have the 
illegal contracts will present their bills 
and get nothing until the city aldermen 
face the deficit. 

But city officials become reckless. 
For many years our auditors drew war- 
rants without reference to the appro- 
priations. The contingent fund, sewer 
fund, and grading fund were always 
overdrawn. At one time the auditor, 
on being advised by the solicitor that it 
was a crime to draw promises to pay 
against no funds, closed his books and 
sternly refused to issue another war- 
rant. Contractors and workmen 
stormed about the office. The officials 
who made the unlawful contracts and 
the councilmen who ordered the work 
were also advised that they might be 
prosecuted criminally for continuing 
to contract debts after they had ex- 
pended all their money; but such was 
the outside pressure that the work con- 
tinued until many thousand dollars’ 
worth of illegal time-checks were float- 
ing about to be discounted by brokers 
who were willing to trust the city to ap- 
propriate money to make up the deficit. 

The above illustration shows that the 
election of good mayors and city coun- 


‘ cils is not all that is required for good 


municipal government. Other officials 
who have a wholesome regard for law 
are equally important. A conscien- 
tious auditor is a check on extrava- 
gance from all quarters. Suppose, 
however, that no heed is given by the 
other departments to his warning of ‘‘no 
funds.”’ The council, the street com- 
missioner, and other officials, continue 
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to issue illegal time-checks against the 
wind, backed up by secret promises 
that they will protect them in the 
future. Then is the time for the prosecu- 
ting attorney and the grand jury to com- 
mence work. A few criminal indict- 
ments against some of these officers 
will call a halt at once, and even should 
the officials escape ‘conviction on some 
specious plea, the lesson will not be for- 
gotten for years. If public officers will 
not regard the law insuch matters, one 
vigorous criminal prosecution, with 
the agitation and publicity accompa- 
nying it, will do more good than a dozen 
reform campaigns against corruption 
and extravagance. 

No citizen cares aboutinitiating such 
proceedings on his own motion, and 
few public prosecutors have the cour- 
age to doso unless sustained by a strong 
public sentiment. Nevertheless, it is 
a remedy, which, if applied, would do 
more to bring about genuine economy 
in city government than any other 
movement. It is the practice in most 
cities where rascality and extravagance 
have become unbearable to appoint a 
number of citizens called a “‘ civic fed- 
eration’ or ‘‘ citizens’ committee’’ to 
aid in the work of reform. These or- 
ganizations usually commence by try- 
ing to elect a ticket of their own,— and 
seldom succeed. If such a committee 
could command the services of a bold, 


energetic lawyer, who would file infor- 
mation at once against every public 
official who violated the criminal stat- 
utes, it would bring about more real 
reform than half a dozen attempts to 
run political campaigns. 

If an auditor issues an illegal warrant, 
prosecute him vigorously at once. It 
will be the last one drawn in that city 
for many years. If the aldermen order 
money paid for an unlawful purpose, 
make them face the court by swift 
indictment. Ifacommissioner of street 
work issues time-checks or goes on 
ordering work after notice that there 
are “‘no funds,’’ let punishment follow 
sure and fast. That official and his suc- 
cessors willremember for a long time 
that the criminal law must be obeyed. 
There are few serious evils in expend- 
ing public moneys which could not be 
checked quickly and effectually by 
such a resort to the courts. AsI have 
already said, it was not my intention in 
this paper to attempt to solve this, 
the greatest problem of the age, and 
the above is given only as one rem- 
edy too frequently forgotten. The offi- 
cers of our cities are usually honest, 
well-meaning men; but, because of the 
demands made by the good people who 
elect them, they too frequently become 
negligent to the verge of criminality, 
and must be constantly under the 
watchful eye of the taxpayer. 
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VW "In my heart’s recess I hold to-day 
A guest so dear, so longed for all these years, 


I scarce can now believe his presence here: 


I only know when he is gone again. , 


(To keep him always would be heav’n on earth.) 


I’ll listen thro’ the strife of stormy winds 


That surge around my soul, to hear once more 


The faint, low whisper, saying ‘‘Peace, be still.’’ 


Elizabeth K. Reynolds. 
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Woman’s Club Department. 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER.* 


T WAS considered an epoch in many 
of the older states when neighbor- 
hood and village libraries began to be 
common, more than a hundred years 
ago, and Noah Porter tells us that the 
establishment of a village library was 
considered as natural and almost as 
necessary as the setting up of a grist 
mill or a town pump. In at least one 
state, New Hampshire. every town is 
now required bylaw to establish and 
maintain a free public library. For 
reasons, perhaps easily explained, there 
were, until recent years, comparatively 
few libraries in the West outside the 
well equipped libraries of the larger 
towns andcities. Now, however, libra- 
ries are rapidly coming into existence 
in the smaller towns and villages, 


many of them directly through the in- 
strumentality of women’s clubs. By 
coming closely in touch with these 
libraries, club women are realizing as 
never before the actual value of even a 
small collection of well selected and 


easily accessible books. Even members 
of clubs which announce their purpose 
as distinctly literary, without the diver- 
sified interests of many of their sisters, 
are working hard for their village 
library. The real value of some of these 
libraries will perhaps not be entirely 
appreciated in this generation. 

When John Harvard bequeathed half 
his estate and his library to the strug- 
gling seminary in the wilderness, no 
one foresaw the Harvard University of 
to-day. 

In Iowa the library spirit is especially 
active among women’s clubs. Of one 
hundred and eighty-one clubs belong- 
ing to the State Federation, nearly one- 
half are doing something for libraries. 
Many of these are village libraries, few 
of them exceeding a thousand volumes 
as yet. Several have been established 
with the assistance of a municipal 
library tax, which of course, simplifies 


*Communications intended for THE Mip- 
LAND’s Club Department should be addressed 
to Mrs. Harriet C. Towner direct; her address 
is Corning, Lowa. 


the question of income; but very many 
are founded without this aid, and the 
question of support with ‘‘nothing cer- 
tain a year,’’ becomes of paramount im- 
portance, The free public library 
movement is of comparatively recent 
date, and many still cling to the old 
subscription plan, but its usefulness is 
at best limited, and the astonishing 
growth of the free publiclibrary in our 
day is proof of its value. Assuming 
that a free public library is to be estab- 
lished in a town where the voters do 
not yet understand the importance of a 
library tax, efforts must be made for its 
support through voluntary contribu- 
tions, ent-rtainments and other means 
familiar to those who dwell in small 
towns. Fortunately these all yield sur- 
prising results when it is known that 
the proceeds are to be returned to the 
community in the form of good books. 
The money thus obtained is usually put 
at once into books and necessary library 
equipment, and the club women them- 
selves not only supervise the library, 
but give their services generously in 
other ways. In village libraries, as in 
others, the services of a trained librarian 
should be secured when practicable. 
The ‘‘knowing how”’ counts for much 
in: handling books, and where there is 
evena small assured income, it is in some 
respects an economy to employ a libra- 
rian who has had technical training. 
However, in many towns and villages 
the employment of a compétent libra- 
rian is out of the question, and the 


-detail work is very frequently carried 


on by a committee from the club, which 
has a librarian as well as its own mem- 
bers to train. To carry on the work 
successfully a course in library science 
must be taken, either self-conducted or 
otherwise, which includesa study of the 
best methods, appliances and devices for 
facilitating work, classifying, shelving, 
cataloguing, the best charging system 
and a practical knowledge of the 
immense amount of detail which lies 
behind the successful management of 
alibrary. Of still greater importance 
is the learning to exercise judgment 
and reason in buying books, and to use 
the proper guides in making selections. 
All this varied and perplexing work is 
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done with patience and self-denial, and 
in many villages libraries are put upon 
a satisfactory basis in a surprisingly 
short time. 

It would be strange indeed if mis- 
takes were not sometimes made. Suffi- 
cient care is not always exercised in 
the selection of books, cumbersome 
methods are sometimes adopted and 
time is wasted in learning how; but 
with an earnest desire to learn the best 
methods, these errors may be corrected 
and the labor is counted as nothing in 
comparison with the results. One 
small library in an Iowa town, consist- 
ing of little more than a handful of 
books in comparison with a _ well 
equipped library, has over six hundred 
and twenty regular patrons. Among 
these are boysand girls who having few 
books at home obtain here their first 
glimpse of the world’s great literature, 
young men and young women who have 
heretofore enjoyed a mental pabulum 
of sensational and inane stories, find 
here wholesome, helpful stories, which 
are read at first, it may be, for the sake 
of something to read, but soon for their 
own sake. Men and boys, who before 
the days of the library spent their even- 
ings on the street, areconstant visitors. 
People living in the country are cor- 
dially welcomed to this library, and 
come each week in large numbers. for 
books, which the long winter evenings 
give them leisure to read. The Iowa 
Traveling Library is proving extremely 
helpful to these small libraries. Toa 
small village library without visible 
income the use of fifty additional books 
every three months means much. The 
traveling library is a valuable means 
of bringing good books to the people, 
and has been successful wherever tried. 

The circulation of good books means 
good reading, inspiring good thoughts, 
prompting rightaction. It means, too, 
the broadening of sympathy, the eleva- 
tion and refinement of taste, and the 
awakening of new and higher aspira- 
tions. 

COLORADO... Three years ago Mrs. 
T. H. Moore, chairman of correspond- 
ence with the G. F. W. C. for the 
state of Colorado, sent out notes to presi- 
dents of literary clubs, inviting them to 
meet in Denver the first week in April 
to form a State Federation. The invi- 
tation was cordially responded to and 
thirty clubs registered as charter mem- 
bers. In January, 1897, a federation 
directory was printed showing a mem- 
bership of fifty-six clubs, while the 
directory for 1898 shows eighty-nine 


clubs enrolled, twenty-four being lo- 
cated ~ oan the city where the 
next G. W. C. biennial will be held 
in June ot this year. 

As so much interest attaches to this 
coming event, a few words about the 
clubs of Denver may not be untimely. 
Two of these clubs claim the distinction 
of being the oldest literary organization 
for women in the Centennial State; 
organized about the same time, it is dif- 
ficult todecide whether the Fortnightly 
or the Monday Literary Club is entitled 
to claim the priority. The Twins might 
not be an inappropriate way of desig- 
nating them, for they are much alike 
in methods of work, in the broad lines 
they pursue, and in numbering in their 
membership some of the most intellec- 
tual women of Denver. 

Papers and discussions on general 
subjects form the program, which is so 
arranged that each member contributes 
a paper but once in two years. 

With the number of clubs Denver 
boasts, individual tastes may easily be 
gratified and if study in detail is pre- 
ferred to miscellaneous work there are 
such organizations as the Students’ Club 
with its study of English and American 
literature; the ‘* Reviewers” who are 
spending the winter months in the 
7 inferno,” but expect to reach ‘‘ Para- 
dise’’ by spring; the *‘Round Table”’ 
making a thorough study of the French 
Revolution; the New Century going 
back to Roman History; the Fourth 
Avenue Reading Club and the Scio 
delving still deeper into antiquity with 
their work in the History of Egypt and 
Classics of the Orient. Shakespeare 
and contemporary history engage the 
attention of the Four O’clock Club and 
the Twenty-second Avenue Study Club. 
American literature holds the Pi Pi 
Kappas. The Sphinx is traveling 
but not in Egypt, being thoroughly 
familiar with that country and from 
long residence there desiring change of 
scene. The raisond’etre of the Wednes- 
day Current Events Club is announced 
in its name. The Columbine Reading 
Club is engaged in pursuing the works 
of the day which are considered likely 
to live. If one is musically inclined 
there are the Tuesday and Athene 
Musicial Clubs, each including in its 
membership some fine musicians. If 
the languages are a hobby, there are 
many classes for their study—‘ Der 
Nachmittag’’ being the only one in the 
State Federation. 

One of the older clubs of Denver is 
the Clio, which has been most enter- 
prising in forming auxiliaries; the first 
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to! be formed was the Junior Clio, an 
honorary member of the G. F. W.C 
The next was the Young Ladies’ Clio, 
which has now ceased to be an auxiliary 
and is an independent member of the 
Colorado Federation. The Monday 
Evening Clio admits both ladies and 
gentlemen and many a pleasant evening 
is spent with papers, discussions, read- 
ings and music by way of amusement. 
In philanthropice work few clubs have 
accomplished more than the Denver 
section of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women. With a membership of 
over 200 it was found advisable to divide 
the club into several departments, 
music, literature, history, philanthropy 
being the branches in which the ladies 
are most interested. Of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver itis hard to write, for 
the reason that there is so much that 
might be said. What 850 earnest, 
enthusiastic women working together 
cannot accomplish is hardly worth 
mentioning. The department of sci- 
ence and philosophy has arranged with 
the public library of Denver to send 
books useful in club work to smaller 
laces in the state not blessed with 
ibraries. To give an adequate idea of 
the good work accomplished by the 
philanthropic department, in helping 
the poor to help themselves would re- 
quire more space than isallowed. Pin- 
gree gardening has been in successful 
operation for two years and it is only 
one of many philanthropic projects 
introduced by thisdepartment. Repro- 
ductions of classic works of art have 
been placed in the public schools by 
the art and literature department. 
Free kindergartens, sewing schools, 
and mothers’ clubs have been estab- 
lished by the educational department. 
That there are still a few things that 
might be improved upon in Denver, in 
Colorado, in the wide world, is not the 


fault of the women in the club who. 


stand for reform. If the time ever 
comes when this western state becomes 
a Utopia the glory will in large meas- 
ure be due to these untiring workers. 


The ‘‘gentle art’’ of making home . 


owes is by no means neglected by 
enver women. The home department 
being one of the largest, surely the 
‘*servant question’’ should be solved 
when these good women turn out from 
year to year graduates from their 
school of domestic science. The music 
department has a well-trained chorus 
of club members and an ‘‘extension ”’ 
for teaching the children of members 
choral singing. 

Following are the officers of this club, 
one of the Jargest in the United States: 


President.—Mrs 38. S. Platt. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. C. H 
Department Chairmen.— Home, Mrs. Guilford 
S. Wood, 1335 Josephine street; educational, 
Mrs. J. R. Hanna, 000 Fourteenth street; art 
and literature, Mrs. W. H. Kistler, 1430 Frank- 
lin street; philanthropy, Mrs. H. J. Hersey, 
606 Equitable qd science and philoso- 
phy, Mrs. T. Moore, 1841 Sherman avenue; 
reform, Airs. i HL Ecob, 1841 Sherman avenue; 
music, Mrs. C. C. Welch, 1450 Washington. 

The North Side Women’s Club num- 
bers one hundred and sixty members, 
and does for the section of the city 
where it is located much the same work 
that the larger organization does for 
Denver proper. The President, Mrs. 
J. M. Conine, was a member of the Leg- 
islature last winter. Her influence was 
ever for reform and progress. 

One other club remains to be men- 
tioned; but though last, itis by no means 
least. The Denver branch of the Na- 
tional Colored Women’s League has 
done a wonderful work in uplifting its 
people in the city. Visiting the sick 
and imprisoned, providing for the des- 
titute, teaching the ignorant, establish- 
ing classes for children, are all good 
works which these women are inter- 
ested in, besides making a study of his- 
tory or literature on their own account. 
Would there were more clubs like it! 
Many other clubs has the city where 
the fourth biennial will be held; but as 
they are not members of either state or 
general federations they may not be 
mentioned at this time. However, so 
rapidly do these organizations grow, 
the time will soon come when several 
articles may be devoted to Denver’s 
federated clubs.— Mrs. C. C. Richardson. 


KANSAS...A new and very pleas- 
ant feature of the annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, held 
at Topeka, December 28-30, was a Fed- 
eration Round Table. This was decided 
upon by the executive council of the 
State Federation in response to a sug- 
gestion sent out by the committee on 
education of the General Federation, 
that wherever possible a joint session 
of teachers and club women should be 
held sometime during the year. 

The executive board of the Teach- 
ers’ Association assigned a place for 
this meeting on the official program, 
and it was held on the afternoon of 
December 30th at Unity church. 

Mrs. John C. McClintock, of Topeka, 
President of the State Federation, pre- 
sided, and during her address of wel- 
come she emphasized the desire of the 
General Federation, and of the various 
state federations, to assist, by every 
means in their power, those to whom is 
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intrusted the education of the children 
and young people of the nation. 

Delightful music was furnished by 
Topeka artists, and the program was as 
follows: 


Manners and mewale, Mrs. Lillian W. Hale, 
Kansas City, Ka 

raveee Culture in the Common School, 
Mrs. H. M. F. Bear, Wellington, Kan. 

hy * the Schoolroom, Mrs. Waterman 
Stone, Lawrence, Ka 

Traveling Taecarion, Mrs. W. A. Johnston, 
Topeka, Kan. 


A large and appreciative audience 
listened to these papers, and the dis- 
cussions that followed were spirited and 
to the point. 

Prominent educators and club women 
from all parts of the state were present 
and the hope was generally expressed 
that this pleasant innovation may be- 
come an established custom. 

—Mrs. Hill P. Wilson. 


IowA...That there is great inter- 
est in the clubs belonging to the Iowa 
Federation is manifest by the number 
of programs, calendars, and notices of 
special meetings sent the journalist. 
In every state the work of the feder- 
ated clubs is becoming more and more 
systematized. It isa great benefit to 
read the various programs and note 
progress of work in these clubs. In 
Iowa the clubs take up every topic 
under the sun, it appears, for discus- 
sion. In looking over the many pro- 
grams, after reading Henderson’s 
**Social Spirit in America,’’ it almost 
seems that the question pertaining to 
the industrial education of our youth, 
with which the author deals, might 
with profit be taken up by some club. 
It has become a serious matter to know 
what to do with our boys, and girls, 
too, when out of school. There is no 
opportunity to learn a complete trade 
nowadays, it is said; parts may be 
learned, but not the completed one. 
There are other things to be learned 
outside of books, all agree. It would 
certainly be wise to have some place in 
school or out of it in which boys could 
be taught the mechanic arts and not as 
now be obliged to be sent to a penal 
institution for such knowledge. Vil- 
lage Improvement is a question of 
importance for discussion, but there 
are others which transcend even that. 
It might be well to urge the establish- 
ing of a place wherein boys could gain 
an industrial training, as well as to 
devote all energies to establishing a 
fountain or providing seats for public 
parks. 


But we have digressed From Cedar 
Rapids, the city of many clubs, is a 
handsome calendar of the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Club, which was organized in 
1876, and belongs to the State and 
National federations. The course of 
study this year is Spain, its history, 
literature, and the biography of its 
noted personages. On‘ the first page 
of the program is this proverb from 
the Spanish: ‘‘A woman’s counsel is 
not much, but he that despises it is a 
fool.’’ The topics are well arranged 
and cannot fail to be interesting and 
instructive. The membership fee of 
the club is $5, and the annual dues $1. 
There is a library of nearly 200 vol- 
umes belonging to the society. The 
Friday Club, of Cedar Rapids, has 
issued an artistic calendar, and the 
work outlined will be of a most profit- 
able character, Mexico, current events 
and parliamentary law being the sub- 
jects given. Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico is used as the text-book. The 
introduction to Mexico was given by 
Mr. Parvin. On the program are a 
number of guest-days, and on these 
occasions the program is_ varied. 
The Magazine Club is small in number, 
and the members do not take an active 
part in public enterprises, the Secre- 
tary writes. 

Nashua, Iowa, has an Isabella Club, 
devoted to the study of the poets and 
novelists of different countries. Cur- 
rent literature and parliamentary drills 
occupy some time on the program. 
The topics are varied. In one after- 
noon Cuba, The Lake Poets, and Words- 
worth are discussed. 

La Coterie of Alta has on its program 
the study of history, literature, art, and 
scenery. France occupies the time of 
several meetings, followed by study of 
other countries. After the literary 
work of the day La Coterie indulges in 
eating and drinking, as Article II of the 
by-laws expressly states that ‘‘ refresh- 
ments shall be served at each regular 
meeting by the hostess, consisting of 
not more than four articles, one of drink 
and three of food.”’ 

The Portia Club of Belle Plaine has 
outlined a course of study, including 
American composers, American art, 
anarchy in America, and some of the 
noted novelists and ministersand noted 
American women; the Republican and 
Prohibition parties, and the Democratic 
and People’s parties. There will be an 
address on political issues by Hon. J. J. 
Mosnat on the last day of the program. 

The calendar from the Monday Club, 
Postville, is a very attractive booklet 
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and appears in scarlet covers and gilt 
lettering. The study isGermany, atwo 
years’ course; the first year will be 
given to history, travel, and miscellane- 
ous topics. March 14th, Woman’s Suf- 
frage Spice, the Confederation of the 
Rhine and Dissolution of the Empire 
will be considered. The special work 
of the club has been the care of the 
public library, assumed last June. 

The Ottumwa Tuesday Club has one 
feature that is to be commended on its 
program. There are talks to be given 
by the members,— the longest ten min- 
utes in length and the shortest two 
minutes, with intermediate talks five 
minutes in length. France and its his- 
tory interspersed with current events 
make up the program. The informa- 
tion is to be presented in the ten, five, 
and two minute talks already mentioned. 

The Lowell Club of Boone will devote 
several meetings to French history, art 
and literature and find time for Holland 
and Lowell, and civil government. The 
social feature of the club is ten club 
suppers. 

The Boone Monday Club report great 
interest in the work of village improve- 


ment. In this movement the Monday 
Club was prime mover and instigator 
and has been nobly seconded by the 
Lowell Club and the other clubs of the 
city federation, seven or more in all. 
Much public good is being accom- 
plished. 

From Marshalltown notices of meet- 
ings held have been received. The 
papers of that city give excellent re- 
ports of the work done by the various 
clubs. —Siddie F. Richards. 


MINNESOTA...The Minnesota State 
Federation has just issued itsnew year- 
book. The gain in growth during the 
past year has been very satisfactory; 
the previous year’s record showing 
sixty clubs; the present one showing 
eighty-three, and the Secretary reports 
four more about to be admitted. 

This organization will hold its third 
mid-winter meeting in Minneapolis on 
March 3d, and a gain in attendance 
over last year is confidently predicted; 
at that time five hundred and sixty-five 
women sat down to breakfast together. 

—Edith M. Conant. 
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WE STRUGGLE SO HARD JUST TO LIVE. 
There’ be a moan on the land and a sob on the 


“We struggle so hard just to Lees 
We barter what is to grasp the to b 
And risk our soul’s right to eternity — 
We struggle so hard just to live! 


We rob happy childhood of haif of its glee— 
We struggle so hard just to live — 

Forgetting the glitter on meadow and lea 

For the gold that in ages as nothing shall 


We struggle so hard just to live! 


We a our joys and we stifle our grief — 
Ve struggle so hard just to live — 
We Pe . out the life of our blood on the reef 
Of a restless desire that knows no relief — 
We struggle so hard just to live! 


We tire of the world in its ebb and its flow— 
We struggle so hard just to live — 
Moan the flight of the years as they fruit- 
lessly go, 
Forgetting the while that we’re making 
them so— 
We struggle so hard just to live! 


So daily we nourish the fires that but kill — 
e struggle so hard just to live — 
With a oapae that consumes with a merciless 


The thing that we worship and strive for, 


We die — and in dying we live. 
—Harriet M. Talmadge. 


THE SOUL QUALITY—AN ILLUSTRATION, 


I passed my boyhood in the glen and 
lake region of Central New York. Dur- 
ing the summer after Porte Crayon, in 
Harper’s Magazine, made Watkins Glen 
famous, I found my chosen retreat in- 
vaded by throngs of curious tourists and 
excursionists. In the second glen are 
a number of pools which the action of 


. falling water in some remote past has 


worn out of the solid rock. Some dis- 
tance up the stream the water is wear- 
ing away another pool which I doubt 
not will stand centuries hence, as these 
natural basins in the rock now stand, 
mute evidence of the ceaseless change 
which affects everything of earth — 
even those types of immutability, the 
rocks and hills. During that first sum- 
mer season after our Glen awoke and 
found itself famous, I used to take a 
boyish pleasure in standing near the 
largest and most beautiful of these 
pools and watching the effect produced 
upon those who for the first time looked 
into its clear depth. The thoughts 
which come to men when suddenly con- 
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fronted by some new experience reveal 
the depths and shallows of their souls. 

One visitor upon whose seamed face 
‘the intensely practical’’ was plainly 
written, calling his equally practical 
wife to his side, exclaimed, ‘* What a 
grand sheep pond that would make! ”’ 

At another time, a solemn-visaged 
man, to whom the beauty of the Glen 
seemed almost, if not altogether van- 
ity, said to an equally world-wearied 
brother: ‘‘This easy descent to the 
water looks to me as though the Al- 
mighty had designed this secluded spot 
as a place for baptism, not for pleasur- 
ing.’’ 

To troops of boys and youths the pool 
was only a splendid fishing pond or 
swimming hole. One day a party of 
young ladies visited the Glen. They 
were chaperoned by a beautiful woman 
whose young face belied the story of 
years her gray hairs told. She was 
first to see this beautiful surprise, this 
natural mirror with its oval frame of 
polished rock. She first glanced from 
the mirrored sky below to the blue 


dome overhead. Her eye then followed 
the jagged outline of rock up to the 
overhanging cliff fringed with gnarled 
and twisted hemlocks. Then, with im- 
agination’s aid, she read at a glance the 
story of centuries which this pool and 
these rocks told, and, tracing the water- 
fall that once was here back to the place 
to which it had retreated farther up the 
stream, her eye finally rested upon an 
aureole of glory, a rainbow into which 
the sun’s rays had transformed the mist 
that rose from the fall; and then, her 
voice tremulous with emotion, to the 
young women who meantime had gath- 
ered lovingly about her, she reverently 
said: ‘‘In this presence I am over- 
whelmed with the spirit of prayer.” 
To others who only saw with the phys- 
ical eye, the scene was but one of a se- 
ries of photographs of a noted place 
called Watkins Glen. But to this rare 
woman, the upward glancing of whose 
eye was prayer. whose “imagination 
bodied forth the forms of things un- 
known,”’ that gateway between the hills 
was a veritable gate of heaven. J. B. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE Railroad Telegrapher quotes the 
Italian patriot Mazzini as saying: 

At the pees day—and this is the curse of 
our socia goonemy —snpeenl is the tyrant of 
labor. The workingman’s share consists 
simply of his wages, determined previous to 
the execution of his work, and without re- 
gard to the greater or less profits of the 
undertaking. 

Whether the condition of which 
Mazzini complains is a curse or a bless- 
ing depends largely upon the times. 
During the last four or five years of 
business depression, as a rule the 
workingman whose share consisted 
“simply of his wages, determined pre- 
vious to the execution of his work, and 
without regard to the greater or less’’ 
profits or losses ‘‘of the undertaking,”’ 
was fortunately circumstanced as com- 
pared with his employer, who, under 
existing relations with his employés, 
was compelled to bear his burden of 
loss alone. 

* 

MAJOR HoOyT SHERMAN of Des 

Moines, the youngest brother of the 


great war hero of the West, William 
Tecumseh Sherman, is averse to com- 
mitting himself to paper, but when 
drawn out bis conversation abounds in 
incidents of our war epoch which, as he 
relates them, are rich in that character 
shading which is the chief charm 
of narration. The Major had a highly 
prized collection of war papers; relics, 
and mementoes which were destroyed 
by fire in 1871, on the day before the 
great fire in Chicago. 

Speaking of relics he tells a story 
which throws a side-light upon the 
character and training of his brother, 
General Sherman. It was the day after 
the fall of Fort Donelson. The Gen- 
eral and Commodore Foote met in Cairo 
and in company with other officers, 
himself among the number, they went 
down the Mississippi to Columbus, a 
fortified river town. They found the 
town deserted. The General ordered 
an inventory taken of all the cannon, 
ammunition and stores seized, and the 
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whole shipped to headquarters at Cairo. 
The younger brother of the General 
had during the day made a collection 
of relics of the place and the occasion, 
a broken shell and the like,—and had 
laid them down upon the deck of the 
river steamer. Nothing escaped the 
eagle eye of the General. He saw the 
little heap of relics and said, ‘‘Hoyt, 
what’s that? ” 

The young man explained. 

The General looked at -him with all 
the assumption of elder-brother. superi- 
ority, and all the dignity of a superior 
officer, and said: 

‘That won’t do at all. You’ve no 
right to these things; they belong to 
the government just as much as the 
cannon do. When we get back to Cairo 
I shall expect you to turn your relics in 
with the other captured property.” 

“That rather put a damper on my 
ardor as a collector,’’ said the Major 
with a smile. 

Speaking of General Sherman’s con- 
scientiousness, the Major tells a story 
which admirably. illustrates his broth- 
er’ssupreme,over-mastering patriotism. 
Not long after the war took on herculean 
proportions the brothers met and the 
younger asked counsel of the elder as 
to whether he should enter the service 
or remain at home, and this was the 
answer he received from the General: 

‘Tt is coming to this, that there are 
only two classes of loyal citizens: those 
who offer their services to the govern- 
ment and those who stay home and 
raise potatoes to help feed the army in 
the field.” 

The younger brother at once accepted 
the commission offered him and entered 
the service. 

The April number of this magazine 
will contain Major Sherman’s personal 
reminiscences of General Grant, giving 
the major’s impressions of the great 
commander, as he appeared to him be- 
fore and after the battle of Belmont. 


* * 
* 


THE library movement is not a fad; 
it is the embodied purpose of serious, 


broad-minded, high-souled men and 
women for the more general diffusion 
of knowledge, for the ennobling of 
young ambition, and for the elevation of 
community life. The story that comes 
from ‘Kansas has its serious as wellas 
amusing side. Five years ago, the 
seven women’s clubs of Kansas City, 
Kansas, formed a city federation and 
founded a public library. Three years 
ago, the demands upon the city library 
became so numerous that the federation 
was compelled to appeal to the city for 
aid. A proposition to levy a small tax 
was defeated at the polls. In their ex- 
tremity one of the library committee 
suggested that there might be money 
for the library in the uncollected dog 
tax. After the first laugh at the sug- 
gestion, it was decided to investigate. 
It was found that the money which 
might be derived from this source 
could not legally be turned over to the 
library. The women then asked that 
one of their number be given the 
cost of collecting the dog tax. The 
mayor appointed Mrs. Sarah A. Rich- 
art, dog enumerator, allowing her half 
the sum collected, she to turn the 
same into the treasury of the library. 
During the past two years Mrs. Richart 
has turned $1,600 into the library treas- 
ury, and a like sum into the city treas- 
ury. The noble purpose of those Kansas 
City women, and the practical philan- 
thropy of Mrs. Richart command our 
admiration. But what are we to think 


- of the men of Kansas City, who thus 


compelled their wives, sisters, mothers 
and daughters to resort to this humili- 
ating expedient for raising the few 


-hundred dollars needed to meet the 


demands of their own famlies for books! 
GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


The Prize Poem of the January com- 
etition was unavoidably crowded over 
into our April number. 


The Descriptive Paper prize in this 
magazine's January competition has 
been awarded a paper by Miss Mary A. 
Kirkup of Ft. Dodge, entitled ‘‘ Israel 
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and other Dutch Painters.”’ 
pear in April. 

Mr. Allen’s ‘The Choir Invisible,’’ 
Mr. Davis’s ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ and 
Miss Wilkins’s “ Jerome,”’ are the only 


It will ap- 


American novels of last year that sold 


well in England. 

The Critic, after convicting the great 
critical Andrew Lang and the small 
critical W. H. Johnson of ‘Slipshod 
English,’’ quotes a bad sentence from 
one of its own recent editorial utterances 
and cries Peccavi! 

This recalls a question recently asked 
the editor of the MIDLAND: ‘‘Can you 
recommend Anthony Hope as a master 
wielder of the English language?’’ 
Anthony Hope is a master of his me- 
dium of expression; but a regardless 
master. He is the Dumas of English 
literature. His world is a stage on 
which the scenes shift and the actors 
move with such startling rapidity as to 
compel the reader to hold his breath 
while he reads. It is a waste of time 
to hunt for flaws in the English of a 
writer who can thus make children of 
us all. 

The name of the author of ‘‘ Meta” 
was incorrectly given last month, but is 
correctly given this month. Louisa 
A’hmuty Nash is a resident of Oregon, 
as one might almost know, so vividly 
does this new writer picture the burnt 
woods region of that State. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


“The Traveling Library—A boon for 
American Country Readers’’ is the 
theme of an editorial contribution to 
The American Monthly for February. 
After briefly reviewing the pioneer 
work done in Massachusetts and New 
York and the rich returns therefrom, 
the review takes up the good work now 
in progress in the Middle-West. notably 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohioand Iowa. 
The splendid work done by Wisconsin’s 
Free Library Commission rightfully 
commands first place in the story; but it 
will not be long before the other st «tes 
named, and other states not named— 
notably Nebraska, thanks to the 
women’s clubs of that state—will be 
contesting with Wisconsin for first 
place is the roll of honor. Taking 
Carlyle’s proposition as in a limited 
sense incontestably true, that ‘‘ the true 
university is a collection of books,’’ 
what a grand mission itis which public 
spirited citizens of Wisconsin, backed 
by the state, have so successfully begun, 
that of extending the advantages of this 
university to the small towns and the 
cross-roads! The success of the travel- 
ing library in the states we have named 
so far transcends the most sanguine ex- 
pectations as to compel the support of 
reluctant legislators and disarm the 
opposition of those who insist that 
‘*the mountain should goto Mahomet.”’ 
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FAMOUS PAINTERS AND THEIR WORK. 
V. TITIAN (TIZIANO VECELLI.) 


It was near the close of the fifteenth 
century that a boy was brought to Ven- 
ice by his father, from Cadore and 

laced under Bellini’s instruction. This 

y proved a steady, patient worker in 
the atelier, following all the rules and 
discipline of his master. He first 
appears as a house painter, but in a 
most unusual way, making the walls of 
palaces, and one great German factory 
especially, blossom into things of beauty, 
beauty that has vanished with a thou- 
sand other glories of that elder time, 
when beauty was more than utility and 
when utility was made beautiful by art, 
not art degraded to serve the purposes 
of utility. 

Artists of that time were in a meas- 
ure artisans. They painted wardrobes, 


spinning-wheels, and wedding chests. 
Titian did not disdain to paint the 
lovely palid ‘Christ and the Tribute 
Money”’ on a cabinet belonging to a 
prince, Alfonso of Ferrara. itian was 
especially great in portraiture. His 
was not a brilliant genius at first, tak- 
ing everything by storm; but slowly 
his powers matured and ripened until 
at last he stood the greatest colorist of 
alltime. In his earlier years he was 
not popular in his own city. He was 
first recognized by Ferrara and Bologna, 
at Rome, and with the great Emperor 
Charles V. This monarch made him 
Cavalier and Court Palatine, heaping 
honors upon him. 

There is a story told, that once upon 
a time Titian dropped his brush while 
painting in the presence of the Emper- 
or. The great Charles stooped and 
picked it up. Titian protested, ‘‘Your 
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servant is unworthy of such an honor.”’ 
‘“*A Titian is worthy to be served by 
Ceesar,’’ replied the great Spaniard. 

One of Titian’s largest, often called 
greatest, pictures, the Assumption of 
the Virgin, is in the gallery at Venice; 
but nearly all his religious pictures 
lack true feeling, though wonderful in 
all else that makes a great painter. 
The Entombmeat* is perhaps the most 
profound and solemn of his representa- 
tions from the life of Christ. Titian 
painted all subjects, one day a Venus; 
~ *See frontispiece. 
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the next a votive madonna. In his por- 
traits he presents the men of his time 
as elegant, serious gentlemen; his 
women those glorious golden-haired 
beauties, made for youth and love and 
the delights of the senses, how they 
shine.on his canvas with an imperish- 
able glory! Titian lived in great lux- 
ury, courted, admired by all, quite nat- 
urally becoming rather sordid in his old 
age. He died of the plague in the last 
quarter of the Sixteenth century, aged 
90 years. He continued to paint till 
the end. 





THE MIDLAND 


Joaquin Miller, the unclassifiable! 
How may we do even partial justice to 
this poet, with less than a page at our 
disposal!* It is many years since the 
poet of the Sierras caught the ear of 
the world, with his wild rough notes 
full of the inspiration which comes to a 
poet soul in the awful stillness of the 
mountains. It is many years since the 
illimitable prairies found their inter- 
preter in him who sang: 


“O heart of the world’s heart! 


O sea in a land! 


Since then Joaquin Miller has trav- 
eled much, and rested long, and written 
hundreds, almost thousands, of poems 
good, bad and indifferent; but he has 
never struck richer or farther sounding 
notes than the ‘‘ Songs of the Sierras ”’ 
and the ‘‘Songsofthe Sunlands.’’ The 
outer key to this half-hermit character 
and career is supplied at the very out- 
set in ‘The Arizonian’’: 

And I have said, and I say it ever, 

As the years go on and the world goes over, 
’T were better to be content and clever, 

In the tending of cattle and growing of grain, 
Than a strong man striving for fame or gain; 
Be ever as kine in the red-tipped clover; 

For they lie down and their rests are rests, 
And the days are theirs, come sun, come rain, 
To rest, rise up and repose again. ._ 3 on 

Walt Whitman’s later poem, pub- 
lished in the Century, expressive of 
desire to live with restful animals 
rather than restless men, embodies the 
same thought. But farther on, we find 
the inner key to the nature of the poet 
of the Sierras is love of nature and of 
freedom from the conventional life in 
which Whitman, though protesting, 


*The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin 
Miller. Illustrated. $2.50. The Whitaker & 
Ray Company, San Francisco, publishers. 
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spent his days. Joaquin Miller was 

strangely moved by the: 

“Sad song of the wind in the mountains, 
And the sea-wave of grass on the plains.” 
By the: 


* Eternal tents 
Of snows that flash o’er battlements 
Of mountains.” 


As Byron tenderly sang of the sea, 
‘*T have loved thee, Ocean!’’ ‘‘ Iam, as 
it were, a child of thee!’’ so Miller, 
with like familiarity, claims kinship 
with the Sunland: 


“My land of the sun, 
Am I not true? have I not done 
All things for thine, for thee alone, 
O sun-land, sea-land, thou mine own? 
Be my reward some little place 
To pitch my tent, some tree and vine 
Where I may sit with lifted face 
And drink the sun as drinking wine; 
Where sweeps the Oregon, and where 
White storms caroused on perfumed air.” 


The reader who thinks of Joaquin 
Miller only as the young Forty-niner of 


. California or as the old argonaut of 


1897-8 will be hardly prepared for the 
deeply religious spirit that pervades 
his poetry: 
“God is not far; man is not far 
From Heavern’s porch.” 

The Shelley-like fineness and inten- 
sity of his poems of passion, notably 
‘*The Ideal and the Real’’ and other 
‘*Songs of the Soul”’ is also a revela- 
tion. 

This edition includes all that the 
poet desires to include in his complete 
works. It also contains much of an 
autobiographical and hortatory nature 
which will command a reading because 
of its refreshing honesty and outspoken- 
ness and its wholesome suggestions. 
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‘*Meta,’’ will conclude in April. 


Our literary paper in April will be 
‘The Life Element in American Fic- 
tion,’’ by Kate E. Corkhill. 


‘Margery Dill,’’ a tale of Colonial 
Virginia, by a new contributor, will ap- 
pear in the April MIDLAND. 


A thrilling wolf story, by the famous 
Youth’s Companion contributor, Frank 
E. Calkins, will appear in the April 
MIDLAND. 


Mrs. Bill M. Williams, Bowie, Texas, 
writes, ‘‘I am a subscriber and am 
greatly interested in the magazine of 
the Middle-West.”’. 


A prominent and wealthy club woman 
whose home is not far from THE MID- 
LAND’S home office, in the same mail 
directs us to discontinue her MIDLAND, 
saying she is — so many magazines 
she must curtail. Since the many mag- 
azines she is taking are all published in 
cities on the Atlantic coast, her note 
really reads that she is sustaining so 
many Eastern magazines that she has 
concluded to withdraw from the mag- 
azine of the Middle-West her portion 


. of the support whereby it lives. 


Practical information as to how to go 
to work to organize a public library in 
your home will be supplied in future 
nnmbers of THE MIDLAND by Miss Vir- 
= Dodge, an accomplished and 

ighly trained librarian. » 


‘Some Statesmen’s Wives in Wash- 
ington,’’ by Mrs. Juliette M. Babbitt, 
in the April MIDLAND, will include a 
fine portrait of the wife of Speaker 
Reed, a beautiful full page portrait of 
the wife of Senator Hansborough, of 
North Dakota, one of the most beauti- 
ful women in Washington, also excel- 
lent pictures of Mrs. William E. Ma- 
son, wife of the senatorial Cuba-phile, 
from Illinois, Mrs. J. L. Rawlins, wife 
of the new Senator from Utah, Mrs. J. 
C. Pritchard, wife of the North Caro- 
lina Senator, and Mrs. Charles W. 
Fairbanks, wife of Indiana’s new Sena- 
tor. 


Thanking you greatly for the privi- 
lege given to the young people.—Hazel 
Morgan, successful Twenty Questioner, 
Preston, Minnesota. 


Mrs. Mary J. Ried, of Chicago, whose 
reviews and literary articles in THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY have attracted 
nation-wide attention, will next month 
contribute to this magazine a review of 
the ‘‘Poetry of the Year,’’ and is en- 
gaged ona review of the principal novels 
of the year. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


The cuts as illustrated in this issue 
of THE MIDLAND give a fair idea of 
the shoe industry as established by the 
Green-Wheeler Shoe Company, of Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa. They manufacture ladies’, 
misses’, and children’s shoes, and cater 
to the best trade of Iowa and the West. 
Their factory building, 44x140 feet and 
four stories high, is filled with shoes 
in all stages of manufacture, which are 
being rushed through to fill their 
spring orders. A very gratifying in- 
crease in trade has come to them year 
by year, and is the result of painstak- 
ing care in the filling of their orders. 
made possible by their thorough knowl- 
edge of their business, attainable only 
~ long years of application and study 
of the trade and its proper require- 
ments. Their motto is ‘‘ Progressive 
Shoemaking,’’ and their success dem- 
onstrates that they stick to the text. 
If it were possible in this article to 
publish a list of testimonials from Iowa 
and the West, the list would show the 
high appreciation in which their shoes 
are held by many ladies who have 
tested their merits. Space has already 
been secured for an exhibit of their 
product at the coming Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition at Omaha, where, in 
competition with other factories in the 
same line, a comparison will be made 
of the relative merits of each, and ad- 
mirers of stylish and up to date foot- 
wear will see that the claims as herein 
set forth are fully maintained. The 
publisher gladly adds this personal en- 
dorsement to statements made by the 
Green-Wheeler Shoe Co., on another 
page. 

The over-suggestiveness of the word 
‘but’? as commonly used, or misused, 
is illustrated in the following answer 
to one of last month’s Twenty Ques- 
tions: ‘Joaquin Miller is still living, 
but has gone to Klondike asa reporter.’’ 


There is much worth considering in 
Mr. Macomber’s timely an ma on ob- 
stacles to municipal reform, in the 
present number. This vigorous writer 
convicts every mother’s son of us of 
crime against the city in which we 
live. He says that for one man who 
appears before a council to urge 
economy there are fifty men who ap- 
pear, backed by a strong following, to 
demand extravagance in some particu- 
lar dear to them. We are economical 
in the abstract, but extravagant in the 
concrete. We want economy in the 
other wards, and extravagance in our 
own ward. We thus aid and abet com- 
bines. ‘‘As a general thing,’’ says Mr. 
Macomber, ‘‘city officers are as good as 
the citizens who elect them. They are 
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NO LONGER NEEDE dD. 


The Above Gollection 
of Grutches, 


C Braces, Canes and various other appli- 
ances left Dr. J. S. Caster by patients 
who were cured by 


MAGNETS 


after other remedies had failed. If you 
have tried everything else, write for tes- 
timonials furnished by prominent people, 
both of Burlington and elsewhere. 

O Address 







No better endorsement can be had than the 

following letters 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 6, 1896. 
Dr. J. S. Caster, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
MY DEAR DOCTOR CASTER: 
Replying to your favor of January 30, 

I beg to state that when I returned from 
Washington last May I was, as you know, 
in very feeble condition resulting from a 
severe attack of illness. I at once placed 
myself under your charge, and in the two 
months in which you treated me, I am 
glad to say that your treatment was the 
means of my entire restoration to health. 
I am glad to bear evidence of the great 
benefits you have conferred not only on 
myself, but on my wife in the great help 
you were to her in curing her of the 
trouble resulting from her fall eight 
years ago. 

I am, with kind regards, 

Yours truly, 
JNO. H. GEAR. 

Dict. F. A. P.§ 


DR. J. S.:;CASTER, Burlington, Iowa. 


“Separate Books for Ladies.” 





Publisher’s Notes — Continued. 


extravagant because the people [col- 
lectively] want extravagance. Theo- 
retically and spasmodically the citizens 
clamor for economy: practically they 
attend the council meetings only when 
they want to urge some expenditure of 
money.’ Here is a heavily loaded sen- 
tence: ‘‘Downright stealing can only 
be prevented by electing good men to 
office—and then watching them.” The 
auditor, scarcely less than the mayor, 
is in this writer’s judgment the key to 
the situation. The moral is obvious. 
The suggestion that civic federations 
can do more by filing informations than 
by taking an amateurish hand in city 
litics is one which should not be lost 
the well meaning and public spir- 
ited members of such organizations. 


Col. Albert A. Pope, the Nestor of the 
bicycle industry, in an interesting in- 
terview in Profitable Advertising, says 
the amount expended the first year in 
advertising the row world-famous Co- 
lumbia bicycle, was less than $2,000; it 
was more than half a million in 1896. 
The Colonel is satisfied by experience 
that the best mediums are ‘‘the ones to 
stick to.’’ In view of the fact that the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, after a 
year’s trial, have recently renewed their 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 


cash advertising contract with, THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY should convince 
the skeptical as to the growing value of 
the Middle-Western magazine as a 
medium. 


The best hint we have seen on the 
technique of the short story is quoted 
by Blanche Bailey King in the Febru- 
ary Editor. ‘‘Itis not necessary ’’ runs 
the quotations ‘‘ to say that a woman is 
a snarling, grumpy person. Bring the 


‘old lady in and let her snar1.”’ 


In the whole range of review work, 
we know of no other contribution to 
the general fund of information that, in 
force of statement, breadth of view and 


corrective as well as stimulative sug- 
ecg can compare with Dr. Albert 


haw’s department in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews entitled ‘“‘The 
Progress of the World.”’ After reading 
the necessarily more or less conflicting 
statements made in the daily press, one 
turns to this admirable series of editor- 
ial comments with a certainty that 
there he will find what he wants—accu- 
rate statements of fact coupled with 
dispassionate, honest, fearless, thought- 
ful and, in the main, wise conclusions 
therefrom. 
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«In All That Is Good, Iowa Affords the Best... 


ROval Union Mutual Ltié Insurance 60. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President. 


SIDNEY A. FOSTER, Secretary. 


Net Value of All Policies in this Company Deposited 
in Securities with the State of Iowa. 


THE IOWA POLICY—NEW. Truly non-forfeitable. Free from all technicalities. 


Sim- 


plicity personified. Sound as Iowa farm mortgages, where loans do not exceed one-half 


the value of the real estate exclusive of improvements. 


The policy-holder master of 


his own money without forfeiture, or excessive surrender charges. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Free Elocution 


#% AND + % 


Chautauqua. 





Board, Tuition and Midland Chautauqua 


by a co-operative plan, to one person in each 
town. Classes under Prof. Ott, popular lec- 
turer and author. 

Particulars and Registration, 25c. 

ED AMHERST OTT. Dean DRAKE UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND ENGLISA, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
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Economy 


avoids all waste and extravagance, and 
applies money to the best advantage. 
— Wehater. 


Baking 
Powder 


Is absolutely pure at half the price 
of any other high grade baking pow- 
der. Ask your grocer. 


TONE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


DES MOINES, To IOWA. 
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Che Song of ane | 


»-BY.. 


Maj. $. H. M. Byers, 


Has been adopted 
















by over 200 


colleges and schools as the official 


Iowa song. It is sung everywhere 
in the state and upon all public 
occasions. 


The words and musie are printed 
on handsome enameled paper and is 
. furnished to the schools of lowa at 
one cent per copy, postage prepaid, 
in quantities of not less than 50. 

Single copies five cents. Address 
all orders to 


CONAWAY & SHAW, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Des Moines, . lowa,. ; 
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